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98th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 
The accompanying 98th Annual State- life insurance, a net increase of over post-war adjustments, the New York 
ment of Condition reflects the consist- $117,000,000 during the year. New insur- Life Insurance Company has for the 98 
ent policy of the Company to support ance in 1942 amounted to $403,000,000. years of its existence made safety its 
the government in its war effort, as it Although this is 9)% per cent less than first consideration. In doing so the Com- 
has done in past wars, and to give the the amount of new insurance paid for in pany not only has successfully protected 
greatest possible protection to its policy- 1941, our active agency force in 1942 was its policyholders and their beneficiaries 
holders. reduced by about 20 per cent, primarily but also has been an important stabiliz- 
The following are some pertinent facts through war service. Lapses and sur- ing factor in the family and economic 
relating to the Company’s business and renders were the lowest in over twenty life of the nation. 
its Statement for the year 1942: years. . - A more complete report as of Decem- Yi 
1. The assets of the Company were in- S. After making appropriate additions ber 31, 1942, containing additional sta- , 
creased during the year by $154,000,000 to policy reserves and after writing down tistical and other information of interest est 
to a total figure of $3,142,000,000. the book values of real estate and mort- about the Company, will be sent upon a j 
2. Of this amount over $1,266,000,000, age loan assets to conservative current — request. A list of bonds and preferred on 
or approximately 40 per cent of the total valuations, the Company has added and guaranteed stocks owned by the 
assets, are United States Government $13,813,000 to its Surplus Funds for gen- Company is also available. These book- affe 
obligations, the Company having in- eral contingencies. These funds now ex- lets may be obtained by writing to the rest 
creased its net holdings of these obliga- ceed $200,000,000. New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
tions by about $379,000,000 during the 6. The Company has declared the same Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. For 
year. scale of annual dividends for 1943 as for dre: 
3. About 1,270 of the Company’s em- 1942. This means that about $32,000,000 chil 
ployees and agents are in military service. in dividends are available for payment ly 
4. At the end of 1942 there were over to policyholders during the year 1943. . - 
3,080,000 policies in force representing a Through periods of prosperity and de- ; , all. 
total of approximately $7,130,000,000 of pression, epidemics, wars, and inevitable President TI 
rT 
rigt 
" bel 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1942 The 
inel 
ASSETS LIABILITIES you 
Cash on hand or in banks......... $57,827,511.14 Reserve for Insurance and Annuity ees 
United States Government obliga- TR os ox0cavinis one sence, $2,507,400, 139.00 He 
i aived beadnew cma cembadihe 1,266,655,610.00 Present value of amounts not yet due 
All other Bonds: on Supplementary Contracts... . 212,093,544.26 
State, County and Policy Claims in process of settle- Wh 
. a voene $143,930,636.00 ment, or incurred but not yet re- 
ailroad........ 270,326,948.00 oe cnn enn Nina speak vasenwmae ee tes 13,172,607.04 
Public Utility. ... 356,276,193.00 926, 260,695.00 LP ‘ ‘ settee aie Tow 
rm; Dividends left with the Company. . 138,360,197.17 
Industrial and Pru 
Miscellaneous... 62,858,875.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 
Canadian....... 92,868,043.00 DO, CU cota ein enced aes 16,176,858.80 —) 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... $5,250,972.00 Reserved for other Insurance Lia- 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 414,391,747.22 bilities. . 1.2.1... cs eee e eee eees 9,300,390.34 To 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 256,337,031.57 Dividends payable during 1943... . 32,090,061.00 lies 
Real Estate: Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign the 
Home Office... .. $13,437,231.00 } 77,501,760.62 RIE Sc CA dha xekuaddeae es 4,000,000.00 
. > pak 77,501,760.62 cae 
Other Properties.. 64,064,529.62 ‘ Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 11,885,125.85 Pru 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 25,613,885.88 _ Yo 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums Total Liabilities.......... $2,940,478,923.46 
i ib ueiicabhatdaabeinionn- $1,030,854.75 Surplus Funds held for general am 
ee Ss 6 -a'c Vad sncdevnesioncs 1,361,985.90 re 201,753,130.62 the 
$3,142,232,054.08 $3,142, 232,054.08 lon 
Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities *This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 
or State authorities as required by law. are carried at par. ( 
\ 
The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
° shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. ° 
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You HAVE before you one of the great- 
est experiences a man can know. It is 
a joyful experience—and a sobering 
one. It brings a lifetime of satisfaction, 
affection, love . . . and a continuing 


responsibility. 


For who can measure the Span of your 
dreams for that little life? The happy 
childhood, the eager adolescence, the 
fruitful college years . . . you want them 
allfor your child, as every father does. 


Then isn’t it worth remembering— 
right now, today—that ‘““The future 


belongs to those who prepare for it’’? 


There is a friend near by who is genu- 
inely interested in helping you plan for 
your future and your family’s future 
... wisely, conservatively, and soundly. 


He is your Prudential representative . . . 


What About Your Family's Future? 


Today, as ever since the year 1875, The 
Prudential’s business is with tomorrow 


—your tomorrow, and your family’s. 


Today some 8,000,000 American fami- 
lies enjoy the feeling of confidence, 
the sense of security that come from 
Prudential Life Insurance ownership. 
Your Prudential representative stands 
ready to help you discover, with them, 
the basic truth that “The future be- 


longs to those who prepare for it.” 





THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 


PREPARE FOR IT 














5 things you should know about Prudential protection 
SAFETY . . . through diversified invest- WIDE CHOICE OF POLICIES .. . very small 
ment of funds, adequate premium rates, amounts to very large amounts... 
careful selection of policyholders. with various premium payment plans. 
LOW COST... savings through favorable FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE. . . through 
mortality experience, earnings from in- 1200 Prudential offices, conveniently 
vestments, economies in operation pro- located in communities throughout the 
vide funds for dividends which reduce United States and Canada... by compe- 
insurance cost to policyholders. tent, helpful Prudential representatives. 
STABILITY . . . since 1875. Through panics, depressions, wars, and epidem- 
ics, The Prudential has met its every obligation promptly and in full. 





AS A SERVICE to the government 
RU D E NTIAL and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA For victory—buy some today! 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Congress Often Wanted To— 





de ale 


Bi pa 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


A review of the various attempts by Congress to “Take 
Over” the supervision of insurance, beginning with the 
Paul vs. Virginia Supreme Court decision, and down to date 


was born, the Supreme Court of 

the United States in deciding the 
issues in Paul versus Virginia (8 
Wallace 168) held that “issuing a 
policy of insurance is not a trans- 
action of commerce” and _ that 
insurance transactions “do not con- 
stitute a part of the commerce be- 
tween the states.” In this case the 
Supreme Court sustained a Vir- 
ginia statute which required for- 
eign insurance companies to obtain 
licenses before carrying on business 
in that State. The Court held in 
effect that under the Commerce 
Clause of the Federal Constitution 
the insurance business was not sub- 
ject to regulation by Congress. 

In the case of Liverpool Insur- 
ance Company against Massachu- 
setts (10 Wallace 566), decided in 
1870, the court followed the rule 
laid down in Paul against Virginia. 
Again in 1886, in the case of Phila- 
delphia Fire Association against 
New York (119 U.S. 110), the two 
preceding decisions were followed. 


I 1868, the year The Spectator 
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-By TERRENCE F. CUNNEEN 


Again, in 1895, in Hooper against 
California, the Supreme Court held 


‘that the business of Marine insur- 


ance is not interstate commerce. 


Not Commerce 


In 1900, in New York Life In- 
surance Company against Cravens 
(178 U.S. 389) the Supreme Court 
followed the rule in the preceding 
cases and extended the rule to in- 
clude the business of life insurance. 
The Supreme Court said “The busi- 
ness of insurance is not commerce. 
The contract of insurance is not an 
instrumentality of commerce. The 


making of such a contract is a mere. 


incident of commercial intercourse, 
and in this respect there is no dif- 
ference whatever between insur- 
ance against fire and insurance 
against the ‘perils of the sea.’ And 
we add, or against the uncertainty 
of a man’s mortality.” 

Again in 1913, in deciding the 
well-known case of New York Life 
Insurance Company against Deer 
Lodge County (237 U. S. 495) the 


Supreme Court reaffirmed and re- 
iterated the rule that “insurance is 
not commerce or an instrumentality 
thereof.” 

Various attempts have been mate 
to bring about federal supervision 
of insurance. For instance, in 1904, 
President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his message to Congress, urged 
“that the Congress carefully con- 
sider whether the power of the Bu- 
reau of Corporations cannot consti- 
tutionally be extended to cover in- 
terstate transactions in insurance.” 
A number of bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to provide for 
some form of regulation of the in- 
surance business. Generally these 
bills would require insurance com- 
panies to secure a license from one 
of the federal agencies or depart- 
ments as a condition to the use of 
the mails. 

Probably the strongest argument 
advanced by those who favor federal 
supervision is that it would bring 
about uniformity in supervision. 
These advocates overlook the accom- 
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plishments of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in 
securing the adoption of uniform 
state laws for standard provisions 
in life, fire, and tornado policies; 
standard provisions for health and 
accident policies; uniformity in the 
valuation of securities held by in- 
surance companies; uniform blanks 
for annual statements; greater uni- 
formity in company examinations; 
the nationwide definition and inter- 
pretation of insurance powers of 
marine and transportation under- 
writers, etc. 
Would Cost More 

Federal supervision would un- 
doubtedly increase the expense of 
insurance regulation, for the states 
would retain supervision over in- 
trastate insurance transactions. The 
states would be unwilling to reduce 
the large amount of revenue now 
received from the insurance busi- 
ness. Federal supervision would 
further burden an already overload- 
ed federal government and serious- 
ly decrease the powers of the states. 

Federal supervision would elimi- 
nate the opportunity for policyhold- 
ers, insurance executives, agents 
and brokers to discuss their prob- 
lems with supervising officials who 
are close to the scene of the prob- 
lem and familiar with local condi- 
tions. 

Following the views expressed in 
the decisions of our highest court, 
there has in the past been but lim- 
ited interest in Congress or in the 
federal departments in the field of 
insurance. For some months, how- 
ever, the eyes of the insurance busi- 
ness, in common with other lines of 
business, have been turned toward 
Washington. 

The past twelve years have been 
probably the most trying period in 
the history of business and indus- 
try. The insurance business came 
through the unprecedented depres- 
sion of the Nineteen Thirties in a 
remarkable manner. Failures and 
inability te meet obligations were 
insignificant when compared with 
the total volume of business. The 
comparatively few failures repre- 
sented companies which were on the 
fringe of the business and were 
due largely to poor investments. 
This record is the strongest testi- 
mony to the adequacy of state su- 
pervision of the insurance business. 
Failures in the life insurance field 
involved less than one per cent of 
the total assets of the life com- 
panies. During the same period 
over fourteen thousand banks closed 
with nearly three and one-half bil- 
ions of loss. 


Further evidence of insurance 
stability during the depression 
years may be found in the report of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, organized to lend govern- 
ment funds to financially ailing in- 
dustries and _ institutions. The 
grand total of all loan and other 
authorizations to government agen- 
cies and private corporations from 
February 2nd, 1932, to June 30th, 
1942, was more than sixteen billion 
dollars. The Corporation disbursed 
to insurance companies only $125,- 
168,209 as direct loans, loans on 
preferred stock and _ subscription 
for preferred stock. The outstand- 
ing direct loans on June 30th, 1942, 
were only $685,575; outstanding 
loans on preferred stock were $20,- 
943,938. 

In April, 1938, the President sent 
to Congress a message dealing with 
anti-trust legislation. The message 
contained but brief reference to in- 
surance; this reference being con- 
fined to six lines of a lengthy mes- 
sage. The section dealing with 
insurance read as follows: 

“The tremendous’ investment 
funds controlled by our great in- 
surance companies have a certain 


kinship to investment trusts, in 
that these companies invest as 
trustees the savings of millions of 
our people. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission should be 
authorized to make an investiga- 
tion of the facts relating to these 
investments with particular rela- 
tion to their use as an instrument 
of economic power.” 

Acting upon the President’s mes- 
sage, Congress adopted a joint reso- 
lution establishing the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and 
made an initial appropriation of 
$500,000 to carry on the work of 
the Committee. Later an additional 
appropriation of $600,000 was given 
to the Committee. 

The personnel of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee was 
unusual in that it included not alone 
members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, but also 
representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Treasury, Labor 
and Commerce, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee was directed to 
make a full and complete study and 
investigation with respect to mon- 





—But the Supreme Court Said “No.” 
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opoly and concentration of economic 
power in and financial control over 
production and distribution of 
goods and services, and to make 
recommendations to Congress with 
respect to legislation.” 

The work of the Committee was 
assigned to different federal de- 
partments and commissions which 
were represented on the Commit- 
tee. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission was asked to investi- 
gate the financial side of business, 
with particular attention to insur- 
ance, banking and the use of the 
corporate device. 


A Tempting Field 

In spite of the limited reference 
to insurance in the President’s Mes- 
sage, it soon became apparent that 
the insurance business was to be 
one of the major studies of the 
TNEC. Testimony presented before 
the House Committee on Appro- 
priations indicated that more of the 
funds appropriated for the monopo- 
ly study were to be used in the 
investigation of the insurance busi- 
ness than of any of the many fields 
to be investigated. 

Apparently because of its size 
and the volume of its operations, 
the life insurance field was chosen 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as the subject of its 
initial study in the insurance field. 
Although there was practically no 
reference to the fire or casualty 
fields in the hearings before the 
TNEC, it would appear that the 
only reason these fields were ig- 
nored was because of lack of funds 
and personnel to make an exhaus- 
tive study of these branches. 

The Congressional members of 
the Committee apparently had very 
little to do with the type of testi- 
mony that was submitted. The 
presentation of testimony was ex- 
clusively the province of the various 
agencies to whom the different 
studies were assigned. The Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission 
presented the testimony dealing 
with the insurance busines. Most 
of the members of the Committee 
were sitting in the capacity of 
judges appraising testimony pre- 
sented to them by the SEC and the 
other government agencies and de- 
partments. 

Exhaustive questionnaires were 
sent to companies, agents and in- 
surance commissioners. They in- 
cluded an eight-page preliminary 
questionnaire sent to life insurance 
companies; an investments ques- 
tionnaire containing one hundred 
and eight tables; a supplementary 
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TERRENCE 


questionnaire with _ thirty-one 
tables; a thirty-four page question- 
naire dealing with sales of life in- 
surance; a fourteen page question- 
naire to State Insurance Commis- 
sioners and finally a questionnaire 
which was sent to ten thousand life 
insurance agents. 

During the hearings, more than 
fifty days were devoted to taking 
testimony dealing with the insur- 
ance business. 


So-Called "Profits" 


The first chart submitted to the 
TNEC indicated that the total in- 
come of life insurance companies 
over total disbursements for the 
twenty-year period ending in 1937 
amounted to twenty billion dollars. 
It was assumed by some that this 
represented profits to the more than 
three hundred life insurance com- 
panies involved in the study. News- 
paper stories at the time stated that 
the difference between this income 
and disbursements of the companies 
was “profit” or “velvet.” As a mat- 
ter of fact the difference be- 
tween the total of the income and 
the expenditures as set forth in the 
chart represented almost entirely 
additions to policy reserves re- 
quired Ly law and increases in lia- 
bilities such as claims, dividends 
and additions to surplus. Subse- 
quently a number of executives of 
leading companies were called as 
witnesses and questioned regarding 





F. CUNNEEN 


the management of the companies, 
directors’ meetings, methods of 
electing directors, etc. 

During the course of the hear- 
ings considerable attention was 
given to the agency system of sell- 
ing life insurance and the cost of 
selling life insurance. 

At later hearings there was a 
good deal of testimony regarding 
conferences which were called by 
companies writing group life insur- 
ance in 1932 and 1933. These con- 
ferences were held at the sugges- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of New York and in 
compliance with the insurance law. 
Later the SEC stated in its annual 
report that these conferences and 
other meetings which were intend- 
ed to stabilize the business and 
eliminate cut-throat competition 
were in the nature of anti-competi- 
tive agreements and _ understand- 
ings. 

A number of hearings were de- 
voted to an investigation of the 


- methods used by life insurance 


companies in opposing legislation 
inimical to the business, particular- 
ly legislation which would have in- 
creased premium taxes. In opposing 
such legislation, the life insurance 
companies were endeavoring to pre- 
vent increase in taxes upon policy- 
holders of the companies. 

Later the TNEC renewed its life 
insurance studies devoting a great 
deal of attention to industrial life 
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insurance. During this series of 
hearings a number of executives of 
a small company in Baltimore were 
interrogated regarding operations 
and management of the company. 
An assistant actuary of the So- 
cial Security Board appeared as a 
witness before the committee at the 
request of the SEC. During the 
course of his testimony a series of 
tables or schedules were placed in 
the record showing the cost of so- 
called burial insurance if carried 
on by the Federal Government. The 
SEC during the course of the hear- 
ings endeavered to show that in- 
dustrial life insurance is “burial in- 
surance” although it is well known 
that it serves many other purposes. 


Reserves 


Questions at the hearings before 
the TNEC would indicate an attack 
on life insurance reserves, it being 
stated that in order to meet the 
obligations of the companies $21,- 
000,000,000 of reserves could have 
been non-existent and the insurance 
companies still could have met their 
liabilities. It would appear from the 
testimony before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee that 
it was felt that life insurance re- 
serves were not needed. Many will 
doubtless recall the experience of 
some of the assessment organiza- 
tions in the life insurance field 
which operated without adequate 
reserves. A number of them had 
disastrous experiences and many of 
the states prohibited the formation 
of assessment organizations in the 
life insurance field. 

While the hearings were in prog- 
ress a leading Senator announced 
that he proposed to present a bill 
under which the government would 
make available annuities providing 
benefits to the individual not in 
excess of $100 a month. Press re- 
ports stated that such annuities 
would be provided by the Govern- 
ment at a cost thirty per cent less 
than the rates charged by the pri- 
vate life insurance companies. The 
newspaper stories stated private 
companies were interested pri- 
marily in annuities paying more 
than $100 a month and that, there- 
fore, this proposal would have little 
effect on the private life insurance 
companies. 

There have been numerous at- 
tempts by various governments to 
furnish annuities to their citizens. 
England made its first attempt back 
In 1692. Invariably these plans 
have resulted in losses to the gov- 
ernments involved. 


In an address delivered by a 


| well-known actuary it was shown 
‘that ninety-two per cent of all an- 
|nuity contracts were for amounts 
'of less than $100 a month. This was 
| based on the experience of nineteen 
|of the larger life insurance com- 


panies writing annuity contracts. 


Costs 


| One of the surprising features of 
! 


the press stories was that the gov- 
ernment would sell annuities at 
rates thirty per cent less than those 
charged by the companies. Under 
single premium annuities, all com- 
mission costs represent about two 
and one-half per cent of the single 
premium. If we were to go further 
and compute the commuted value 
at the time of purchase of all future 
expenses necessary to carry out the 
contracts and include in that figure 
taxes, as well as expenses of every 
kind, the total commuted sum would 
commonly represent only about six 
or seven per cent of the premium. 
Only part of these expenses could 
be avoided by the government. If 
the government were to sell annu- 


ity contracts at thirty per cent less 
than company rates, it is evident 
that almost the entire reduction 
would prove a direct loss to the 
Treasury. In addition, if we take 
into consideration the fact that the 
net investment return of a govern- 
ment insurance fund would be less 
than the investment return of a pri- 
vate company, government annuity 
rates would have to be higher than 
those of the private companies un- 
less the Treasury were to assume 
large losses. This is due to the fact 
that a government annuity fund 
would undoubtedly invest reserves 
in government securities, which 
carry an interest rate at least one 
per cent lower than the average re- 
turn on the investments of the life 
insurance companies. 

Much was made of the fact that 
the mortality table used by the com- 
panies was formed some years ago 
and that the mortality in recent 
vears has been lower than the rates 
fixed by the table. This fact is of 
little moment because mortality sav- 

(Continued on page 52) 





SALMON P. CHASE 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice, 1864-72 
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By WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 


Special Representative, Home Office Agency 
Department, Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


T was an ancient Chinese philos- 
opher or an Irish wit who once 

stated that “Death and Taxes 
are always with you.” It does not 
make much difference who said it 
and no doubt the author of it never 
realized how much what he said 
would mean today. 


Death and Toxes 


The two principal reasons for 
buying life insurance are _ spot- 
lighted today as never before. 
Taxes. Taxes. Taxes. That is what 
you hear from all. It makes no dif- 
ference as to what income group 
you confine yourself. It still is taxes 
that are being discussed. You can’t 
get away from it today. We all 
know that death eventually is a 
certainty. We can’t miss on that 
and the hope of missing or lessen- 
ing of the tax burden in the near 
future is remote. 

The tax increase in just the last 
ten years is astonishing in even the 
lower brackets of the income, estate 
and gift tax groups. Now for the 
first time the man on the street is 
really tax conscious and perhaps 
this will lead to better Government. 
How many people are cognizant of 
the total tax increase of the last 
ten years, and the effects it has on 
their financial plans? They all talk 
of taxes but it is only of the income 
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TODAY'S 
PRINCIPAL 
INSURANCE 

NEEDS 


Aside from the fundamental 

requirement for protection 

against the hazard of im- 

provident death, taxes now 

lead as a reason for all in- 

come classes to purchase 
life insurance 










taxes currently due. But the other 
taxes are important and drastically 
affect the financial plans and estates 
created or in the process of being 
created. It is the effect of these 
increased taxes that make life in- 
surance more necessary and more 
important today than ever before 
to the well planned estate. With- 
out life insurance the estate is not 
protected or planned and may pos- 
sibly be in actual jeopardy. 

In 1933 if a man died with a net 
taxable estate of $100,000, the Fed- 
eral Government wanted 5% before 
it could be passed on to the heirs. 
The tax of $5,000 could readily be 
met and it appears no great difficulty 
would be encountered in raising the 
money to pay Uncle Sam. A net 
taxable estate of like amount is 
taxed in 1943 at 20.7%. Notice the 
difference, $20,700 must be paid to 
the Government before the heirs 
get anything. 
is between raising $5,000 and $20,- 
700 to clear the estate so it can be 
transmitted to the heirs. In ten 
years the increase has been over 
300% and most of the additional 
tax has been placed on the estate in 
the last few years. This means the 
need of new life insurance if the 
taxes are to be paid without dimin- 
ishing the estate to the heirs or 


placing it in danger thru forced 


The big difference- 












































liquidation by converting so great 
a percentage of it into cash quickly. 

Let’s look at another example. 
Net taxable estate of $200,000 
which in 1933 was taxed at $14,000 
or 7% of its value. Both these ex- 
amples are modest as far as con- 
cern estates and are in the lower 
estate tax brackets. But what hap- 
pens ten years later in 1943? The 
Federal Estate Tax is $50,700 or 
25.35 of its value. 


Fast Changing Conditions 


No doubt there are a number of 
people who accumulated such estates 
prior to the depression. They may 
not have increased their estate 
values since, but suppose they were 
able to hold it intact till today. If 
they have not analyzed their estate 
problems since 1933 or shortly 
thereafter, it is of vital importance 
that today they go over their finan- 
cial affairs with a competent life 
underwriter who can assist them 
greatly in the conservation of the 
accumulated property and likewise 
aid in protecting that which it has 
taken a lifetime to build. The im 
vestment of part of capital in life 
insurance is a clue to the answer 
presented by such problems. 

In 1933 if a man was far seeing 
and wished to save a greater part 
of his estate for his family he made 
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gifts periodically to his loved ones. 
This naturally applies to estates of 
greater value than we have been 
discussing but again we will con- 
fine ourselves to the lower gift tax 
brackets. In 1933 a gift of $50,000 
(after exemption) meant the donor 
paid the Government $1,125 while 
in 1943 under the same circum- 
stances your Uncle Sam collects 
$5,250, an increase over 300% as 
is obvious. While in addition to 
this the exemptions have been low- 
ered making the contrast ail the 
greater. 

If the gift ten years ago was 
$100,000, the Federal Gift Tax was 
$3,625 and today that same gift 
means the donor must pay $15,525. 
The increase is from 3.6% to 15.5% 
which is substantial. The same 
difference in exemptions are to be 
noted too. 


Ten-Year Variation 


A last example to illustrate the 
increase that has taken place in the 
past decade in Federal Gift Taxes 
shows that a gift of $150,000 in 
1933 meant the donor paid the Gov- 
ernment $6,875 while today a like 
gift would mean paying $27,025 in 
taxes. The lower exemptions and 
the different means used in comput- 
ing the taxes really mean a much 
greater increase. 

This all means that a method of 
salvaging part of accumulated prop- 
erty is not as readily available to 
use as it was formerly. 

The use of life insurance pur- 
chased out of capital to be used as 
a means of transmitting the gift is 
a clue to the answers that are pre- 
sented by problems that arise from 
such similar situations. 

Now to go to problem of creat- 
ing an estate, after we having dis- 
cussed the problems of transmit- 
ting accumulated property. The 
problem of creating a substantial 
estate is beset with many difficul- 
ties that did not confront our 
fathers. It is a complex problem 
that makes it necessary to confine 
ourselves again to taxes to make 
our point clear. 

In 1933 a net taxable income of 
$5,000 was taxed by the Federal 
Government at $240 or less at then 
5% while currently there would be 
due Uncle Sam $1,080 or over 300% 
increase in taxes and about 20% 
of the net taxable income belongs 
to the Government. Is it not pos- 
sible to view the additional $840 of 
taxes payable as the sum that nor- 
mally would be set aside for ac- 
cumulation ? 

What is the situation where a 


person’s net taxable income is $10,- 
000 annually? After all those earn- 
ing $5,000 or less can save but little 
but the man earning twice that is 
in a position to set aside a fair part 
for the future. In 1933 the posses- 
sor of a net taxable income of this 
amount paid the Federal Govern- 
ment $680 or 6.8% of the income. 
Today the taxes are increased to 
$2,620 or 26.2%. Ten years ago it 
was not much of a problem to pay 
your federal income tax. Less than 
a month’s salary did it. It took just 
about the salary of 24 days. Or 
to look at it another way the Fed- 
eral income taxes took one day’s 
pay every two weeks. But today it 
takes the salary of three months to 
pay the tax. Instead of one day’s 
salary every two weeks going to the 
Government for income taxes, the 
salary of every fourth day is 
needed. Here again is where life 
insurance is necessary in these 
modern times. The only way to ac- 
cumulate something to pass on to 
your heirs is thru the medium of 
life insurance. The shortened gap 
between income and outlay does 
not leave a margin that can accum- 
ulate to a substantial amount. The 
difference, however, invested in 
annual premium life insurance will 
do the job. 


Income Taxes 

To serve as a last example to 
show how income taxes are a factor 
that can’t be overlooked from the 
viewpoint of estate accumulation, in 
1933 a net taxable income of $15,- 
000 meant the recipient paid $1,220 
annually to the Government and to- 
day the same income is taxed at 
$4,680. It all comes down to this 
that a man earning $15,000 today is 
in the same position as a man earn- 
ing $10,000 a decade ago. This is 
particularly true when the reduced 
exemptions and deductions of to- 
day are taken into consideration. 

A man who accumulated $100,- 
000 and held onto it thru the depres- 
sion may in the last ten years have 
increased his income 50% to $15,- 
000 from $10,000 yet his position 
is unchanged from the accumula- 
tion standpoint. While he is faced 
with substantially greater drain on 
the estate at his death and also a 
greater drain on his income that 
will not allow him to increase his 
standard of living and perhaps may 
necessitate a lower standard of 
living. Such a man can ease his 
peace of mind, enhance his financial 
position and carry out his orig- 
inal plans if he secures the advice 
and services of a competent life in- 
surance man. 


What other medium has the ad- 
vantages of life insurance to ac- 
complish the financial objective of 
man so he achieves his life’s hopes, 
aims and ambitions? 

How else can a man guarantee to 
himself a competency in his old 
age? If a man figured on setting 
aside all his income in excess of $10,- 
000 for his own future and for his 
family and if this was formulated 
ten years ago and today this same 
man has $15,000 income he has not 
advanced himself at all. But sup- 
pose out of his income he sets aside 
a small part to buy protection for 
his family when it is most needed 
and after the needs of his growing 
family have passed, this same in- © 
surance provides himself with a 
comfortable income in old age. How 
fortunate for all who are sufficient- 
ly foresighted! 


Needs Intensified 


It sums up to this that today 
there is a greater need than ever 
for life insurance. It seems also 
most important that plans formu- 
lated during the past decade need 
critical examination. One reason 
such a review under the assistance 
of a competent life insurance man 
is that, as just shown, taxes are 
playing a bigger part than ever be- 
fore in the plans of all men. There 
is a greater need of liquidity of the 
proper sort, and more exact plan- 
ning so that dire consequences are 
avoided. The need of more cash 
to pay taxes has been shown for 
even modest estates and as you go 
up the ladder of tax brackets, the 
burden gets heavier, not lighter. 
All life insurance programs need 
revision for another reason than 
to provide greater cash to pay 
estate taxes and that is for more 
money to pay income taxes. There 
is a big difference when one day’s 
income every two weeks pays the 
income tax and when every fourth 
day’s income is necessary. When, 
only roughly, the income tax is in 
the neighborhood of $1,000 it might 
possibly be met out of current in- 
come accumulated up to the time of 
death. But when 25% of the in- 
come is necessary or in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000 is needed to pay 
taxes, it just is not to be found 
some place—it has to be provided 
for. This means smarter planning 
with life insurance being used as 
the medium to accomplish the 
financial objective sought. In this 
case it provides money at an in- 
definite maturity—the time of 
death. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 


HETHER complaints or compliments, 
bouquets or brickbats, letters to the editor 
have always served a constructive function 
in publishing, helping as they do to shape the edi- 
torial output more nearly according to the needs 
and wants of the reader. Not only does a free ex- 
change of viewpoint of the readers give inspiration 
and guidance to the editorial mind, but frequently 
the views expressed in such letters will contain 
material of definite value to the writer’s fellow 
workers. With this in mind, The Spectator will 
publish as occasion may warrant a department of 
comment from readers, hoping that everyone so 
inclined will take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions in print. Please 
indicate, when writing, whether or not you wish 
your name to be signed to your communication. 
In this month’s selection of material, the editors 
have chosen a number of unsolicited letters which 
are supplemented by another batch of replies to 
a direct question from the publishers to life insur- 
ance executives on the subject of the Hall of Fame 
series appearing currently in The Spectator. These 
appear on the opposite page, together with an 
abridged copy of the inquiry that was mailed to 
the writers. ; 





* 


Not Duplicated by Others 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have intended for some time to write you my 
reactions to recent issues of The Spectator. I have 
not been a consistent reader of your publication since 
there are so many insurance magazines in the field 
that it is a difficult job to find the time to read them 
all. I have pretty well sifted out all but four which 
I felt adequately represented the various phases of 
our business. The careful reading of your December 
issue of The Spectator thoroughly convinced me that 
I should not miss a single issue from this time on 
since it contained a great deal of excellent material 
which was not duplicated in other insurance maga- 
zines. Your editorial policy as defined in the middle 
page spread of your December issue, together with the 
excellence of your staff and the style they use in pre- 
senting their subjects, will cause many a reader to 
come to the same conclusions which I reached. 

This is a long, roundabout way to tell you that I 
would like to enter my personal subscription for The 
Spectator with the expectation that it shall begin.with 
your January issue. - 


Beveridge Not a Crack-Pot 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I enjoyed reading your very good article on the so- 
called “Beveridge Plan” in the January 21 issue of 
The Spectator. 
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It occurs to me, however, that it was very much 
of a mistake to publish a picture of Dr. Francis E, 
Townsend, a thoroughly discredited visionary, along- 
side that of Sir William Beveridge—a very dis- 
tinguished person, and not one whose ideas can be 
“laughed off.” 

Whether intentional or not, the implication is that 
... “here are a couple of Crack Pots; just look at ’em.” 

The Beveridge Plan, which is merely one blue print 
for man’s universal desire for ‘freedom from want,’ is 
indeed a grave challenge to the entire insurance frater- 
nity. And 1 must say that in this instance, if the issue 
is to be met successfully, a lot of Home Office Brains 
are, for once, going to have to LEAD THE WAY 
(greatly broadened, much less expensive, policy forms) 
instead of sitting back as usual and waiting either for 
Government to perform, or for pressure from salesmen 
in the field. 

Ever since the dawn of history, the Man With A 
New Idea has been sneered at and scorned; though all 
too often the sneerers and scorners have become lost 
in obscurity, while the New Idea has prevailed. 

I hold no strong brief for the Beveridge Plan. But 
some sort of plan, with much of the same goal, MUST 
be found. Part of the solution will be found in con- 
fiscation of large fortunes that are not being used for 
public benefit; but the bulk of the solution, if any, 
must come from Insurance Brains. 


* * * 


A Letter of Protest 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I would like to register a protest about the “Cana- 
dian Letter’ in the January issue of The Spectator- 
both as to facts and tone. It presents such an untrue 
picture of our situation here that, I must tell you 
frankly, to read it irritated me considerably. 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau figures give 
the true picture of Canadian sales, i.e. that there was 
a considerable increase in sales long before the amend- 
ment to the Income Tax Act was introduced on July 
21, 1942, permitting life insurance premiums to be 
considered as compulsory savings under certain cir- 
cumstances. Here are the Bureau figures on a quar- 
terly basis comparing year to date placed Ordinary 
business for 1942 with 1941—end of March, 1942—127 
per cent; June, 1942—120 per cent; September, 1942— 
129 per cent; December, 1942—125 per cent. 

In view of these facts, to say that “income tax has 
provided the incentive for this abnormal sales in- 
crease,” or again “There’s your reason for our 1942 
life insurance record” seems to be a distortion of facts. 

Another point—the chief offset from compulsory sav- 
ings will come from “old” business; that is, policies 
in force prior to June 23, 1942. An offset is permitted 
for one-half of the premium for the first year on 
policies taken since that date providing—(a) that the 
policy is on the Term plan or on a plan that provides 
for premiums to be payable throughout the lifetime 
of the insured or until the assured attains the age of 
65 years and for a premium paying period of not less 
than 30 years; and (b) providing that the offset thus 
claimed is not more than $100. This should make it 
clear that the amendment is not the great sales argu- 
ment that your correspondent claims. 

Furthermore, all companies were definite in instruct- 
ing their sales force not to sell insurance as a “tax 
offset,” but to continue to sell on a basis of needs. 

The whole article has a “flippant’”’ tone which is very 
annoying. 
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Likes New Spectator 


EpITorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I want to compliment you on the great improvement 
in your magazine during the last four months. 

The first copy that had the articles in regard to the 
big newspaper man I passed on to the editor and gen- 
eral manager of our local newspaper. He was so well 
pleased with it that he asked that he be allowed to keep 
it for his files. After reading the October number | 
thought it would do much good to give that one to him 
also. I think that he can do much good for the insur- 
ance business if he will run more articles about life 
insurance in his paper. 

I am sending you a copy of the letter written him 
yesterday, also a copy of the letter I wrote President 
F. D. Roosevelt which shows what I think of drafting 
high school boys for army service, also how I used the 
Prudential advertisement in the October copy of The 
Spectator magazine to bring out the point of keeping 
young boys in school for a little while longer. 

(Signed) YOUNGSTOWN GENERAL AGENT 


* * 


Leaves It to the Author 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Replying to your letter of the 18th beg to advise you 
that you are in better position to know Who’s Who for 
the Hall of Fame than I would be. 

Your articles in the past have been very interesting 
and Mr. Sheehan should be able to choose your subjects 
for the future. 

For the above reasons I am declining to make any 


recommendations. & ©, BuRGET, President, 
Peoples Life Insurance Company 


* * % 


Purpose Well Worth While 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Your letter to Mr. Wilde has been referred to the 
Agency Department. If we get any ideas that seem 
to be appropriate, we shall certainly be glad to co- 
operate. 

Mr. Sheehan is a good man for the job and the pur- 
pose is well worth while. 

F. H. HAVILAND, Vice President, 
Connecticut General Life 


First Half of a Coincidence 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

A series of Agency visits in various parts cf the 
country has prevented my accepting your invitation 
to suggest names for The Spectator’s Hall of Fame. 

It seems to me that the name of Edward A. Woods is 
worthy of this recognition, in view of his pioneer work 
and concrete contributions toward adequate training 
for life underwriters and also toward broadening the 
use — life insurance in meeting business and personal 
needs. 

Among those who are living today, I think everyone 
would agree that the name of S. S. Huebner should be 
included. 

In selecting people who would merit the honor, I 
Should think that the list might be prepared by The 
Spectator and submitted to the heads of the various 
life insurance company organizations such as the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and to other such organizations. 

I think the Hall of Fame will be an important addi- 








OUR REQUEST FOR OPINION 

In the first issue of The Spectator as a monthly 
last July, its editors undertook to initiate a movement 
for the establishment of a Hall of Fame for men who, 
through the years, have contributed to the develop- 
ment of life insurance. ... We believe that the in- 
terests of life insurance will be served by publicizing 
the contribution that these men have made in making 
life insurance an essential financial bulwark for mil- 
lions of Americans. We think that the public would 
be pleased to read about the individuals who partici- 
pated in the scientific establishment of this great 
protection machine. 

We would ask you to help in this cause. We would 
like you to suggest not only names which you feel 
worthy of inclusion in sueh a Hall of Fame and the 
reasons why you believe their acceptance in such a 
group should be made, but we would appreciate also 
suggestions on how such a list should be brought to 
national acclaim and recognition. If you think it 
would be possible to have a board of acceptance set up, 
we would like to have suggestions as to how this 
might be initiated. 

We are sincerely of the opinion that through such 
an academy life insurance will be benefited, and solicit 
your cooperation. May we hear from you on this 
subject? Sincerely yours 

T. J. V. Cullen, Editor 








tion to The Spectator, and I shall look forward to the 
biographies with a great deal of pleasure. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President, 
The Penn Mutual Life 


x * * 


Second Half—With an Invitation to 
Mr. Stevenson to Go Ahead 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Mr. Francis P. Sears, president, has sent me your 
letter of September 18 regarding suggestions for the 
establishment of a Hall of Fame and for individuals 
who might well be mentioned. 

While you have undoubtedly received the name of 
S. S. Huebner of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, I would suggest that Mr. Huebner be 
considered and that Mr. John A. Stevenson, president, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, be considered as the most adequately equipped 
person to write the article. 

CHARLES E. YORKE, Agency Secretary, 
Columbian National Life 


* * * 


Should Be Strictly Limited 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In connection with your “Hall of Fame” I think you 
should strictly limit this as to the number you will in- 
clude since, if you carry it too far, it will certainly get 
into some lesser lights. I think, also, that you should 
not overlook the contribution that some agency men 
have made to this business. It is my opinion that there 
are about three, or four at the most, good agency 
names which might be suggesetd to you. I would start 
off with George W. Perkins of the New York Life who 
initiated, I believe, and put into effect the Nylic Plan 
of Compensation. The other two or three you will find 
among some of the smaller Mid-Western companies. 

A. J. MCANDLEsS, President, 
The Lincoln National Life 
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By VICTOR M. SIEVING 
Agent, Pacific Mutual Life, Chicago 


O-CALLED sure-fire ideas, cov- 
S ering this subject, fed to us 

in periodicals, study courses, 
text books, and in our agency meet- 
ings have never impressed me, nor 
can I see how they could possibly 
be any help to a successful under- 
writer. Because sure-fire ideas pro- 
jected on the basis of averages 
which include 95 per cent failure 
habits, certainly are of little value 
to one who aspires to a successful 
career. 

We are told that steady work habits, persistency, 
keeping records, time control, making a fixed number 
of calls, getting a certain number of interviews each 
day are the important rules for our conduct. But, they 
in themselves only produce average results. That is 
what we do not want. Top notchers are men who get 
their goods into the front windows. 

Men who are successful in most of their undertak- 
ings we like to call “lucky dogs.” Diagnose the case, 
however, and you find that these successful men all 
have certain qualities. Men succeed or fail through 
lack of positive qualities, or through the possession of 
certain negative qualities. These qualities are devel- 
oped through habits. Habits rule our lives. Our habits 
put us to bed, and they get us up in the morning and 
they set us to work. They determine the quality of 
work we are doing. Every habit we have directly 
affects our mental attitude and influences our pros- 
pects. These habits must be formed by conscious direc- 
tion. Successful men were not born that way. 





V. M. Sieving 


A Common Weakness 

Every man by nature possesses his share of bad 
habits. These are further influenced by his environ- 
ments. To illustrate, let us give each of these environ- 
ments a color. Sunday morning he goes to church, the 
color is white. The afternoon and evening he spends 
with his family. That color is blue. Monday morning 
he sits through an inspiring agency meeting. That 
color is red. At noon he eats lunch with a couple of 
disgusted agents. That color is black. Wednesday he 
intends to call on a big prospect, but gets cold feet; 
that color is yellow. Saturday he spends too much 
time at the nineteenth hole. That color is green. The 
next morning he wakes with a big head. The color is 
gray. And as we fuse these colors, they become kalei- 
doscopic. And finally, like a spectrum, reflect the true 
color of our metal. Imagine a liquor salesman who 
¢alls on taverns where the owner is usually unpolished, 





* An outstanding address delivered at a convention of Pacific 
Mutual Agents. 
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often drunk, who cares little how the salesman looks 
or acts. Give this salesman a rate book and have him 
call on Mr. Prospect to sell life insurance. Would he 
sell him? 

Just before I left home, I sold a Group insurance cage 
for $125,000 and a $20,000 Key Man insurance policy 
on the president of this company. This man was a 
total stranger until five months ago, when I first in- 
troduced myself. After the sale was completed he said, 
“T suppose you wonder why I bought from you instead 
of the other four competitors. I’ll tell you. I have seen 
you at lunch with the biggest business men in Aurora 
several times; and then when you showed me that 
your own insurance program followed precisely the 
ideas you were suggesting to me, I was convinced that 
you would do me the most good.” Prestige through 
good habits. 

Another quality that hinges on habits is amiability. 
The fundamental principle of selling has for all time 
been based on an agreeable attitude. Employers of 
thousands of salesmen now demand amiability in their 
employees. Some agents walk about like apprentices 
to an undertaker, proclaiming in grave tones the un- 
certainties of life, etc. And these men never succeed; 
while some of the most amiable men in existence are 
very successful agents, because they carry sound and 
well-balanced minds, with a love of their fellow man 
and can appreciate and feel motives that will sway 
those with whom they come in contact. Get your hap- 
piness out of your work or you will never know 
happiness. 


Value of Continuous Effort 

A successful underwriter is persistent. Genius is the 
power of making continuous efforts. The line between 
failure and success is so fine that we scarcely know 
we pass it, so fine that we are often on the line and 
do not know it. How many a man has thrown up his 
hands at a time when a little more effort, a little more 
patience, would have achieved success. In our busi- 
ness, sometimes, prospects may seem darkest when 
really they are on the turn. A little more persistency, 
a little more effort, and what seemed hopeless failure 
may turn to glorious success. There is no failure 
except in no longer trying. 

Another point, be industrious! Don’t sit down in the 
meadow and wait for the cow to back up to be milked 
—go after the cow. 

One thing more: have a sound philosophy that reg- 
ulates all of your time, every thought, word, and deed. 
Never accept anything negative. 

Do not recognize difficulties. When you do, you lose. 
Demosthenes, the great orator of ancient Greece, on 
his first appearance before the people was a failure. 
He had poor health, a harsh voice, and very ungraceful 
actions. But he refused to recognize them. To im- 
prove his speech, he talked to the sea for hours with 
stones in his mouth. His success and perseverance are 
almost without parallel. 

I believe that honest stuff can be passed out to 
honest men by honest methods. I believe in working, 
not weeping; in boosting, not knocking; and in the 
pleasure of my job. I believe that a man gets what 
he goes after, that one deed done today is worth two 
deeds tomorrow and that no man is down and out until 
he has lost faith in himself. I believe in today and 
the work I am doing, in tomorrow and the work I hope 
to do, and in the sure reward which the future holds. 
I believe there is something doing somewhere for 
every man ready to do it. I believe I’m ready—Right 
now. 
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This is the second of a new series of artices dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


Divorced Wife as Beneficiary 


LOBAL wars may come and go but the courts are 
G ever confronted by the debris of domestic bat- 
tles. After a “trip to Reno” a couple’s property 
rights are often left in shreds like a tattered army re- 
treating from Moscow. It is for reasons like this that 
we have courts. Take the case of Warren v. Spurlock’s 

















Admr., decided by the Kentucky Court of Appeals on 
January 15, 1943. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spurlock were residents of Kentucky. 
He had a life insurance policy in which she was named 
beneficiary. The insured reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary. The parties were thereafter divorced. 
The decree of divorce in settling their property rights 
merely provided that the wife should have all the furni- 
ture in their residence and the husband should pay her 
attorney’s fee. 

The husband died six months after the divorce de- 
cree was entered, without returning the policy to the 
company for a change of beneficiary as was required. 
The law of Kentucky provided that upon divorce there 
should be a restoration of all property which each 


spouse obtained from the other regardless of whether 
the judgment of divorce ordered such a return. 

The proceeds of the policy were sought by both the 
wife and the husband’s estate. Counsel for the wife 
argued that the right of a beneficiary in a policy re- 
serving the right to change the beneficiary was not 
“property” but a mere “expectancy” and should not be 
affected by the law requiring a restoration of “prop- 
erty.” The Court of Appeals, however, decided in favor 
of the husband’s estate holding that the law of Ken- 
tucky abrogated the former wife’s rights as beneficiary 
even though the husband failed to complete a change 
of beneficiary in accordance with the policy provisions. 


Wills Effecting a Change of Beneficiary 


In the previous case a change of beneficiary was 
. . . . . . s 
effected despite the provisions of the policy. A similar 








change of beneficiary was attempted by a will in Ben- 
nett, exrx v. Bennett decided by the Ohio Court of Ap- 
peals on May 1, 1942. 
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The insured procured a policy from the Aetna and 
named his wife as beneficiary. They had a bank ac- 
count with the balance payable to the survivor. The 
insured made a will in which he devised and bequeathed 
all the residue of his estate to his son and his wife 
“share and share alike. . . including insurance, money 
in the bank, etc.” The policy provided that a change 
of beneficiary could only be made “by written request 
filed in the home office.”” Upon the insured’s death the 
company paid the money directly to the wife. 

The question the court was called upon to decide was 





whether the will effected a change of beneficiary. The 
court held that under the circumstances the will did 
not effect such a change. However, the court went on 
to say that the wife must elect whether she would take 
“under the will” or her intestate share—as if there 
were no will. If she elected to take “under the will’ 
she would have to turn over the money received from 
the company and the bank account to her husband’s 
estate. In other words, if she elected to take the bene- 
fits under the will she would also have to assume the 
burdens imposed by it. 


What Is Life Insurance? 


Sometimes when we review cases dealing with the 
intricacies of policy construction and interpretation, 
we lose sight of fundamental concepts. Every once in 
a while we come across a case which brings us back to 
the basic question, “what is life insurance?” This 
question confronted the Supreme Court of Georgia in 
Parker. v. West View Cemetery Association (January 
15, 1943). The cemetery association formulated a 





plan whereby it sold graves to individuals to be paid 
for in installments. At the same time it issued “pro- 
tective certificates” to the buyer. The certificates pro- 
vided that in the event the buyer died before full pay- 
ment the association would convey the grave or graves 
to the designated beneficiary without further payment. 
The plaintiff was the Insurance Commission of the 
state and sought an injunction against the association 
on the grounds it was doing life insurance business 
without a license. 

The association in its answer agrees to issue no fu- 
ture “protective certificates” and offered a new ar- 
rangement whereby the association would obtain a 
master policy from a licensed life company insuring 
the lives of the buyers under the existing contracts for 


amounts equal to the unpaid portions of the contract 
price and would issue a certificate to each buyer on the 
basis of such policy. 

The trial court refused to issue an injunction against 
the defendant and the Supreme Court affirmed the trial 
court holding that the former did not absure its dis- 
cretion by such refusal. There seemed to be the thought 
permeating the decision that perhaps the association 
was doing business akin to life insurance but this ques- 
tion, like “The Lady and the Tiger,” was officially 
undecided. 


HILE we have been at war a comparatively 

short time and do not appreciate, as yet, the 
horrible ramifications of “total war,” the British have 
had almost three and a half years of destruction, 
heartache and sorrow. Confining ourselves to a life 
insurance standpoint, we would like to point out one 
of the incidents related to “total war.” This is the 
question of missing policyholders. 

In recent months we have sadly read notices of our 
own men who sailed or flew and were listed as “miss- 
ing.” In some cases they have returned. The sterling 
example is the famous Captain Rickenbacker. We have 
not yet been able to discover any decisions dealing 
with the men who were reported as “missing” and 
returned, but we note the problem has been considered 
in England. 

In the Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor of 
London we note an article concerning policyholders 
“missing—believed killed.” The article is in an in- 
formal manner and, for the most part, in reply to 
correspondence. The gist is that the beneficiary is 








under an obligation to return moneys paid on pre- 
sumed death if the insured turns out to be alive, and 
“the indemnity merely puts this obligation in legal 
form.” ; 

The basis of the English writer’s opinion is the 
Common Law and he states that under the Common 
Law any payment made under a mistake of fact is 
recoverable. Our law is also based upon the Common 
Law of England. As we interpret it, money paid out 
is recoverable where there is a mutual mistake of fact 
or where there is a mistake of fact on one side and 
fraud on the other. Thus, under our interpretation of 
the Common Law, where the company paid the bene- 
ficiary it could recover if the policyholder listed as 
“missing” returned and both the company and the 
beneficiary had believed him dead. This would be a 
mutual mistake of fact. If the beneficiary knew he 
were alive and concealed the fact, the company could 
recover since this would be a mistake of fact on one 
side and fraud on the other. 

Of course, it must be remembered that the rule of 
the Common Law is subordinate to any statute of a 
state legislature or to any unambiguous policy pro- 
vision. 
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Franklin Toops, Manager, 55 John St. Branch 


HE railroad, like other institutions, had its hectic 


youth, when it was not the safe, convenient and al- 

most rationed means of transportation that it is 
today. Serious railroad accidents occurred, and there 
were widespread fears about the accidents that didn’t 
occur but might have. Indeed the editorial leader in 
the first issue of The Spectator, January, 1868, bore 
the somewhat melodramatic title of “Death on the 
Rail” and sternly called for greater railroad safety; it 
offered seven quite practical suggestions, among which 
were: “No more wooden passenger cars should be con- 
structed.” “Cars should be warmed by steam or hot 
water,” and “The use of iron rails should be super- 
seded as rapidly as possible by steel rails.” 


Insuring Against Railroad Hazards 


But there was another way of dealing with railroad 
accidents besides trying to prevent them, and that was 
to insure against them. As readers of Robert W. Shee- 
han’s Hall of Fame article on James G. Batterson in 
The Spectator of October, 1942, will remember, Stone- 
cutter Batterson while investigating quarries in Eng- 
land in 1859 had been sold an “insurance ticket” for 
a trip from Leamington to Liverpool, and that ticket 
implanted the germ idea from which grew the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, chartered in 1863. The 
Travelers wrote its first accident policy April 1, 1864, 
and in 1866 began the writing of life insurance, later 
adding other insurance lines. 

That inaugural editorial of The Spectator began 
with the words, “The recent railroad massacres in Ver- 
mont, at Angola, and near Cincinnati, ...” and those 
early disasters, especially the wreck at Angola, N. Y.., 
brought serious losses to the 4-year-old company, losses 
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which, its many competitors hoped, would put it out of 
business, but which, throagh its prompt settlements, 
enhanced both the company’s reputation and the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of accident insurance. 

However, this article is not to be a history of the 
Travelers, not even a brief one, but rather a study 
of one of its chief branch offices, that at 55 John 
Street, New York City. Some of the companies pre- 
viously represented in this series have been general- 
agency organizations, while others have relied mainly 
or entirely upon branch offices with salaried managers. 
If asked which it favors, the Travelers replies, “Both.” 
On the one hand, this company has found that the 
branch-office system is mandatory because of the broad 
and growing scope of the multiple lines written by it, 
in order to make more quickly available the specialized 
services of its technically trained men. On the other 
hand, the Travelers’ general agencies reach an impor- 
tant part of the market not ordinarily reached by the 
branch offices. In many cities, including New York, 
Travelers general agencies and branch offices operate 
practically alongside each other, without any conflict 
of interest but rather as complementary producing 
centers. : 


Plan of Organization 


In the larger branch offices, such as 55 John Street, 
the manager has a staff of several assistant managers 
and several field assistants, all strictly salaried men 
with no commission interest, directly or indirectly, in 
the business they hande. Consequently their assistance 
is available to the producing organization at all times 
without charge or commission split of any kind; this 
fact is considered important in inducing the agents 
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The 55 John St. Agency 
of the Travelers in 
New York City; An 


Operational Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


to consult freely without fear of losing their business 
to the one consulted. 

The field assistant, at the first rung in the executive 
ladder, may be hired from among the younger success- 
ful members of the producing organization or he may 
be drawn from an entirely different line of business. 
In either case, he first undergoes a thorough course of 
training in both theory and practice. When he has 
proved his value as a field assistant by experience, 
adequate knowledge of the business and demonstrated 
sales ability, he is promoted to be assistant manager, 
and the next step after that, for those able to make 
the grade, is a managership. Ability to find and hire 
agents is the chief factor in promotion. In the past 
thirty or forty years, all managers have been ap- 
pointed from within the ranks of the Travelers with 
only one exception, a Canadian veteran of World War 
I for the Montreal office. 

The Travelers is reluctant to take on men with pre- 
vious insurance experience, preferring if possible to 
train them itself. When an otherwise acceptable and 
experienced insurance man seeks agency employment 
with the Travelers, the only position open to him is 
that of a junior field assistant. His progress toward 
a managership then follows the same pattern as that 
of all other field assistants. Altogether, the branch 
office managerial organization is obviously a_ self- 
perpetuating mechanism. 


First New York City Offices 
; But now to get down more particularly to .the 
Travelers’ branch office at 55 John Street, which of 
course is only one of several branches in New York 
City. As an office at that address, it has only recently 




































H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, The Travelers 


attained its majority, having been opened there in 
May, 1921, but when we try to peer further back into 
the past, even the best efforts of the Home Office in 
Hartford, aided by Harris B. Johnson, who was ad- 
visory manager in New York City for a long time, do 
not bring forth an altogether clear picture. The 
Travelers’ first New York agency is believed to have 
been the Johnson & Fisher Agency, of which Harris B. 
Johnson was a member; later that agency’s name was 
changed to the Johnson Agency. Mr. Johnson’s son, 
R. M. Johnson, was with the Travelers’ Life and Acci- 
dent departments from January 1, 1867, to December 
3, 1893, latterly as manager. 


Shift to Branch Office System 

The Travelers’ first office in New York, according to 
H. B. Johnson, was located at Fulton Street and Broad- 
way, date unknown. In May, 1877, it was moved to 
the Tribune Building, Printing House Square, and in 
1882 to 173 Broadway, corner of Cortland Street, 
where it remained eight years, later moving to 140 
Broadway. At some time the office was at 31 Nassau 
Street, and later at 76 William Street. It is definite 
anyway that in May, 1921, the branch moved into the 
company’s new building at 55 John Street. 

The Travelers Insurance Company began its shift 
toward the branch-office system in 1902, and on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1902, Thomas P. Spencer was appointed man- 
ager of the Life and Accident departments in the 
New York branch. The successive managers and their 
period of encumbency have been as shown in the 
tabulation appearing at the top of the following page, 
with only seven individuals figuring in the forty-one 
years under review. 
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MANAGERS AT 55 JOHN STREET SINCE 1902 


Thomas P. Spencer, mgr., L. & A. Depts............ Feb. 17, 1902—Feb. 17, 1903 


Thomas P. Spencer, mgr., Life Dept... .. 
Everett G. Garrison, mgr., Acc. Dept... . 
Frank F. Eagles, mgr., Acc. Dept....... 
Earles F. Holmes, mgr., Acc. Dept...... 
eS a ii xceeneeeaees 
Harry J. Williams, asst. mgr........... 
Harry J. Williams, assoc. mgr.......... 
Harry J. Williams, Mer... ......ccccccce 
Raymond N. Haines, mgr.............. 
PE IRs Scene ccvecceces 


Which brings us right up to date. 
However, in order to understand 
how Mr. Toops has been qualified to 
build as well as he has on the sound 
foundation laid by his predecessors, 
a sketch of his personal history is 
called for. He was born August 19, 
1890, in Mt. Sterling, Ohio, and 
graduated from Ohio University at 
Athens, Ohio, after which he taught 
for a while in the public schools of 
Washington Court House, Ohio, 
near his birthplace, serving from 
1914 to 1917 as principal of the 
high school. But from April, 1917, 
to September, 1919, the first World 
War saw him in the U. S. Army 
serving as an officer in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department. Im- 
mediately after leaving the army, 
Mr. Toops engaged for ten months 
in very interesting work in the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, high school system, 
to develop the use of the public high 
schools as community centers and 
at the same time carrying on Amer- 
icanization work in collaboration 
with the parent-teachers associa- 
tions. 

Then in June, 1920, Mr. Toops 


eee ee Feb. 17, 1903—Feb. 1, 1907 
ey eee Mar. 16, 1903—June 1, 1904 
SP ene ae June 1, 1904—Jan. 1, 1906 
Ee er ri Jan. 1, 1906—Feb. 1, 1907 
Feb. 1, 1907—to death, Dec. 27, 1922 
fecal er aeons Dec. 27, 1922—Feb. 26, 1923 
ceuewvesehaut Feb. 26, 1923—Jan. 1, 1926 
ae eka Jan. 1, 1926—Feb. 1, 1928 
urine atat a eacalia Feb. 1, 1928—Sept. 30, 1939 
cary yen eine alana od aearaee Oct. 2, 1939 





joined the Travelers as a special 
agent or field assistant in the Co- 
lumbus office. In April, 1922, he 
was sent to Louisville, Ky., as man- 
ager, and on August 15, 1929, he 
was transferred to Chicago as as- 
sistant manager, serving there un- 
til January 1, 1937, when he re- 
turned to the Columbus office but as 
manager. His next appointment 
was to his present position as man- 
ager of the Life, Accident and 
Group departments at 55 John 
Street, where he also has general 
supervision of the agents. 


Robert A. Cunningham 

Assisting Mr. Toops are a staff 
of assistant managers and field as- 
sistants most of whom happened to 
be available to supply to the mate- 
rial for their own _ biographical 
sketches, and it may here be inter- 
jected that the personal contacts 
with the staff members at 55 John 
Street were among the brightest 
spots in the preparation of this 
study. 

First among the assistant man- 
agers is Robert A. Cunningham, 





J. Harold Medlock 
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Robert A. Cunningham 


who came to the Travelers April 1, 
1925, as a field assistant after sell- 
ing automobiles in New York. After 
working at 55 John Street from 
1925 to 1935 he went up to the 42nd 
Street branch for two years, re- 
turning to John Street in Septem- 
ber, 1937, as assistant manager in 
the brokerage department—the field 
in which he had been mainly work- 
ing. On January 1, 1940, he be- 
came assistant to Mr. Toops; he 
has charge of agency affairs gener- 
ally. 


J. Harold Medlock 


Another assistant manager, J. 
Harold Medlock, who devotes his en- 
tire time to brokerage Life and Ac- 
cident business, joined the Travel- 
ers organization on April 13, 1931. 
He was formerly agency manager 
for the Sisley & Brinckerhoff Agen- 
cy, which in 1931 dissolved its gen- 
eral agency and came into the 
branch office, as did Mr. Medlock. 
(On September 2, 1942, Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff marked their fortieth 
anniversary with the Travelers.) 
Mr. Medlock is especially well ac- 
quainted among the brokers of New 
York City, and he is responsible 
for well over $2,000,000 of Life 
production among them annually. 


Walter W. Canner 

Assistant manager in charge of 
Accident production is Walter W. 
Canner, who came to the Travelers 
on March 13, 1923, and is thus cele- 
brating his twentieth anniversary 
with the company just about the 
time that this appears. His first 
work with the Travelers was in the 
cashier’s department in the Hart- 
ford branch office, from which he 
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John D. Kattenhorn 


was subsequently transferred to 
Cleveland (April 21, 1924), Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (January 11, 1926), Co- 
lumbus, Ohio (February 21 1927), 
which was where Mr. Toops learned 
of his good qualities; Yonkers, 
N. Y. (November 1, 1934), and 
finally 55 John Street on September 
15, 1938. In some of the Travelers 
agencies, especially the smaller 
ones, the cashier is the Accident 
underwriter, so that when Mr. Can- 
ner came to John Street as assis- 
tant supervising underwriter in the 
Accident department, the transition 
was not surprising. In January, 
1940, he became an assistant man- 
ager. 
John D. Kattenhorn 

John D. Kattenhorn is assistant 
manager in charge of Life produc- 
tion. He joined the Travelers a few 
months after Mr. Medlock or on 
November 16, 1931, as a field as- 
sistant in the Columbus Circle 
branch. Before that he had been 
engaged for twelve years in sales 
management work with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. In June of 
1934 he went from Columbus Circle 
to John Street as a field assistant, 
and for not quite a year beginning 
June 1, 1937, he was assistant man- 
ager in charge of Accident produc- 
tion. In 1938 he took charge of an 
agency unit, and on January 1, 
1943, he was placed in charge of 
Life production. 


Arthur D. Williams 


Another assistant manager is 
Arthur D. Williams, who is in 
charge of an agency unit. He came 
to the Travelers in June 1, 1926, 
after selling leather in Massachu- 
setts. At first a field assistant, he 


trained new agents for most of ten 
years, besides undertaking various 
special assignments. He was made 
an assistant manager about 1934 
and for the past five years has been 
in charge of the 13th floor unit. 


Robert B. Jaynes 


Assistant Manager Robert B. 
Jaynes, a Notre Dame graduate 
with an accounting background, 
joined the Travelers as an agent on 
July 10, 1937, in the Rockefeller 
Center office and was made a field 
assistant on May 7, 1938. He was 
transferred to 55 John Street May 
1, 1941, as assistant manager in 
charge of an agency unit. On March 
1, 1942, he was put in charge of 
wholesale and salary allotment pro- 
duction, and he is now responsible 
for wholesale production and in 
charge of a unit of brokers. Last 
year he paid for just over $2,000,- 
000 of wholesale business. 


Arthur W. Luce 


Most junior of the assistant man- 
agers is Arthur W. Luce, who, inci- 
dentally, claims no_ relationship 
with either the Time-Life-Fortune 
publisher or the “Globaloney” Con- 
gresswoman. Formerly office man- 
ager of John D. Wyeth & Co., New 
York insurance brokers, he came to 
the Travelers on September 3, 1940, 
after a session at the Hartford 
training school. For a brief pe- 
riod he was in charge of the train- 
ing department at 55 John, then on 
February 1, 1942, he was given 
supervision of an agency unit, ap- 
pointed assistant manager October 
1, 1942, and on January 1, 1943, 
assumed charge of a_ brokerage 
unit. 





Arthur D. Williams 








Field Assistants 


And there are these three field 
assistants: Milton E. Sullivan, for- 
merly sales supervisor with the 
William Wrigley Co., joined the 
Travelers May 15, 1941, as a field 
assistant training new agents, and 
on January 1, 1943, took charge of 
the agency unit on the 12th floor at 
55 John Street. Elwyn G. Hughes, 
who entered Travelers service Au- 
gust 3, 1942, and on January 1, 
1943, was placed in charge of an 
agency unit. And Harold B. Bul- 
lenkamp, who had formerly been an 
agent in Brooklyn, joined the Trav- 
elers October 12, 1942, and is in 
charge of a brokerage unit. 


* ok * 


If the eleven men whose lives so 
far have been briefly recorded in 
the foregoing paragraphs were sim- 
ply the agents making up a certain 
agency force, it would be quite a 
nice little agency by itself. But 
they are all charged with certain 
supervisory capacities at the 55 
John Street branch, which is be- 
lieved to be the largest branch of- 
fice in existence and which writes 
normally about $10,000,000 of Life, 
excluding Group, annually. So far, 
however, we have left these pro- 
ducers pretty much up in the air, 
merely locating them at 55 John 
Street and perhaps mentioning a 
floor or two. 

Since Travelers agents eventually 
write all lines, while we are inter- 
ested here only in Life and Acci- 
dent, it will not be necessary to 
open every door on every floor in 
the 55 John Street building. The 
ground floor is devoted to counter 





Robert B. Jaynes 
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service in all lines—though the 
“counter” has been done away with 
in certain departments, as more 
privacy is possible when seated at 
the desks than when standing at 
counters. On the second floor are 
the Life records, on the fourth the 
cashier’s headquarters, and on the 
fifth the medical department, the 
Life underwriters and the actuarial 
services. 


Utilize Four Floors 


The offices of Mr. Toops and 
other staff members are on the 
tenth floor, while each of floors 11, 
12 and 13 has its own unit, each 
under a unit manager and with two 
secretaries per unit. Then there is 
a miscellaneous unit and various 
special contractual arrangements 
requiring special accommodations. 
The sixteenth floor is devoted to the 
personnel supervising group pro- 
duction and wholesale and salary 
allotment for the metropolitan ter- 
ritory. Also at 55 John Street are 
the claim and engineering depart- 
ments for all New York City. 

In the Life and Accident depart- 
ments at 55 John Street there are 
about 80 clerical employees, though 
it is hard to give an exact figure; 
how much of the service of phone 
operators, for instance, could be 
claimed by the Life and Accident 
departments? Full-time agents 
number about 200, of whom 120 are 
housed there and 80 are contract 
agents outside. 


Standard Commission Scale 


On the financial side—these 
agents have fundamentally the 
standard agents’ commission sched- 





Arthur W. Luce 
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ule. No pension plan has been 
worked out as yet, because of the 
complexities in connection with a 
multiple-line company. And there 
is no general practice of financing 
the starting agent, as it is felt that 
his efficiency might be impaired if 
he were in debt to the company and 
that it is better for the agent to 
wait until he has accumulated 
enough money of his own to carry 
him; anyone entering a profession 
must expect to invest something in 
it. Where any such financing is 
done, it is with a guarantee of re- 
payment. And there the Accident 
line is especially useful; easy to 
learn and easy to sell, it provides 
the starting agent with an early 
backlog and many good prospects 
for Life insurance. 55 John Street’s 
lapse ratio in Accident is about 6 
per cent. It has been found that 
the new agent does not really be- 
come enthusiastic about the life in- 
surance business until the second- 
year renewals come in. 

Each unit has, besides private 
offices, one large room with eight to 
twelve desks. Private offices are 
assigned to those earning $5,000 or 
more in Travelers commissions, and 
a semi-private office to two men 
whose Travelers commissions ag- 
gregate $5,000 together. These 
pairs form informal partnerships, 
each helping the other, and where 
they prove congenial they are con- 
tinued, even though one of the part- 
ners may be earning a much larger 
share than the other. As with most 
companies, local telephone calls are 
free—with perhaps an occasional 
check-up—and the agent pays toll 
calls. 

Brokerage Business 

Business from brokerage sources 
makes about one-third of the total 
for the 55 John Street branch, and 
it has been found very profitable. 
At present three men are devoting 
all their time and a fourth is giving 
part of his time to developing brok- 
erage business. The brokerage su- 
pervisor, according to 55 John ex- 
perience, must know his business 
thoroughly and must be of the type 
to appeal to other successful men. 

As already indicated, the Trav- 
elers’ medical department for the 
metropolitan area is at 55 John 
Street, with a salaried medical ex- 
aminer and complete medical equip- 
ment. However, new applicants are 
examined when and where their 
convenience dictates. 

Coming now to the problem of 
recruiting new agents—all mem- 
bers of the staff prospect for 


agents, each in his own way. They 
seek, as one assistant Manager ex. 
pressed it, among the types of man 
who will get the Travelers type of 
business. In addition to the cen- 
tral prospect file kept by the man- 
ager, each staff man keeps his own 
file. It is recognized here as else- 
where that the war has greatly 
changed the recruiting procedure; 
formerly young men provided a fer- 
tile field, but recently most appoint- 
ments have been of men already 
experienced in the insurance busi- 
ness. 
Recruiting 

Selection of new agents is based 
upon individual interviews with the 
manager. Use of the aptitude test 
has been given up, but a rating is 
required of the work done in the 
first six months. The qualities most 
sought after are: (1) Sales type, 
(2) intelligence, and (3) willing- 
ness to work. The least successful 
type has been the student, who 
knows too much. 

After being chosen, the new 
agent is, naturally, trained. He 
goes through a 6-month course that 
combines instruction with coopera- 
tive calling and is given by the 
unit manager, who may be either 
an assistant manager or a field as- 
sistant. The material for the course 
is supplied in the form of a loose- 
leaf Agent’s Handbook, which, after 
a section on the history of the 
Travelers and on What Is Required 
of an Agent, takes up first Accident 
insurance, then Life, with conclud- 
ing sections on Group. As one looks 
through the Handbook it is difficult 
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to think of anything that has been 
left out. 

In prospecting for clients, each 
agent works his own method with 
the help of plentiful ideas in the 
Prospecting section of the Hand- 
book. That section contains a table 
of eighty-five different kinds of 
leads, but little or nothing is done 
with specific leads; for one thing, 
there are practically no “orphan 
policyholders” since, in a branch 
office, when an agent leaves he can 
transfer his clients to someone else. 
Prospect cards are filed alphabeti- 
cally and by dates. 

Preparation of Cases 

Emphasis is placed upon the 
agent’s having something definite 
to present, even in his first call. A 
Travelers policy which is being 
widely sold at present, at 55 John 
Street as well as elsewhere, is the 
Triple Protection contract, which 
pays three times the face amount 
of the policy in case of the in- 
sured’s death during the first fif- 
teen or twenty years when the 
beneficiary’s need will be greatest, 
and the face amount after that. 
Comparatively little programming 
is done. Just now business life 
insurance and tax problems are 
receiving considerable attention. 
There is a company actuary at the 
branch for consultation. 

Meetings of the agents at the 
branch are held when there is some 
particular reason for holding them, 
such as company information to 
pass along. Also special unit meet- 
ings are held occasionally. In nor- 
mal times the Travelers holds both 
national and regional conventions. 





Elwyn G. Hughes 


Of contests to stimulate produc- 
tion, the company usually holds one 
or two annually and the branch 
four or five, tying in with the com- 
pany’s contests wherever possible. 
The best type of contest has been 
found to be a friendly competition 
among the agents or the units. 
Quotas are also employed to stimu- 
late production, the company as- 
signing quotas to the branch, which 
subdivides and passes them on to 
the agents; the units then build up 
their quotas from those of the 
agents composing each unit. Of 
publications, the Travelers Protec- 
tion is widely known, including 
The Tower Telescope of George 
Malcolm-Smith, whose cartoons ap- 
pear regularly in The Spectator. 
The branch issues a “John 
Streeter” bulletin, particularly in 
connection with contests. 

So far as appeal to the public is 
concerned, the Travelers employs 
institutional advertising, but 55 
John Street does no advertising on 
its own. Neither company nor 
branch use the radio for advertis- 
ing. Direct mail is used by the 
agents on forms supplied by the 
company, which has sometimes em- 
ployed direct mail for publicizing 
some special occasion. 


Conservation 

Frequently the verb “to secure” 
is used in the sense of “to obtain,” 
but life insurance people know that 
business obtained is not always se- 
cured. If the original seller didn’t 
do a thorough job, then it is up to 
the conservation department, which 
is under the direction of the cash- 
ier, to whom all policies likely to 
lapse are referred. Five days be- 
fore the grace period expires, the 
agent is consulted. Generally the 
cashier, when familiar with the 
particular situation, uses his judg- 
ment and may have a conservation 
man get in touch with the slipping 
policyholders. 


Claims Department 


The claims department for the 
whole metropolitan area, like the 
conservation department, is located 
at 55 John Street. Three forms are 
used—the formal claim by the 
beneficiary, the attending physi- 
cian’s statement and the identifica- 
tion form. Generally a telephone 
call brings the first word of the 
death. The Home Office is notified, 
looks up any other policies on that 
insured, and sends a draft for the 
amount of the claim, which is re- 
leased as soon as the papers come 


in, thus greatly expediting the 
settlement. 

The question of service to the 
beneficiary is up to the agent. 
Travelers contracts do not contain 
the usual settlement options, but 
when the policy is sold, a settle- 
ment arrangement can be added by 
endorsement. If the policyholder 
dies without having made such an 
arrangement, the company offers 
the beneficiary various settlement 
options instead of a lump sum pay- 
ment. 

General business research is done 
at the home office, but the branch 
analyzes the business of the pre- 
vious year in order to get a guiding 
picture of it. 


Leaders in 1942 

Particularly in the case of so 
large an organization as the Trav- 
elers’ 55 John Street branch it is 
hard to present a picture at all life- 
like. But even a casual visit there 
left an impression of friendliness 
and yellow-brown stained oak, of 
people going about their business 
quietly, of careful organization 
underneath. Meanwhile, a final 
word should name some of 55 
John’s leaders in 1942, as follows: 
Alan M. Miller ranked tenth among 
the Travelers country-wide Life 
leaders for personal production of 
new paid Life volume. In new paid 
Accident production I. Russell Duff, 
Jr., stood eighteenth in the coun- 
try, and Otto A. Hendrian was 
twenty-fourth. In number of new 
paid cases of wholesale insurance 
John C. Simpson tied for fifth 
place. Certainly a fair representa- 
tion. 





Harold B. Bullenkamp 
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Fissell Joins Security 
Mutual Life 


F. L. Mable, superintendent of 
agencies of the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has announced that 
William Henry Fissell had joined 
the home office agency department 
as a special representative. 

Mr. Fissell goes to the Security 
Mutual with ten years’ experience 
selling in the field. For many years 
he was associated with the Broad- 
way office of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. He was manager of the 
life insurance department of the 
Douglas L. Elliman Brokerage Cor- 


poration of New York, prior to his 


new association. 


He has contributed many articles 
on taxes and insurance to various 
including The 


insurance papers 
Spectator. 

Mr. Fissell is married and lives 
with his wife and two children at 
South Orange, N. J. In his new 
‘apacity Mr. Fissell will do field 
work in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company reports that at the end 
of January, 19438, its business in 
force has passed the $700,000,000 
mark. 

















ASSETS 


BONDS 
$12,967,933.24 in U. S. Gov 
ernment Bonds; $200,920.88 in 
Canadian Government and Re- 
public of Panama Bonds; $2,- 
990,146.60 in State, County, 
Province and Municipal Bonds; 
$10,744,743.76 in Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Bonds; $2,- 
691,756.41 in Railroad Bonds; 
$342,199.00 in Stocks. Interest 
accrued $238,154.11. Valued as 
provided by the National Con 
vention of Insurance Commis 
sioners. 

MORTGAGE LOANS 20,081,785.10 
Including $11,575,516.63 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$8,422,145.76 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $84,122.71 

LOANS on POLICIES 
Including Interest Due and A: 
crued $32,357.29. 

REAL ESTATE 
Including Home Office Build- 
ing $637,850.48. Property sold 
under Land Contract $1,200,- 
266.71 and all other properties 
$7,730,077.02. Rents Due and 


Accrued $3,737.77. 


$30,175,854.00 


7,611,986.94 


So 


,571,931.98 


PREMIUMS —Net 1,424,438.97 
Deferred and in Course of Col- 
lection. 

CASH 3,589,563.33 
In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks. 


*' 


72,455,560.32 
Less Crepit BaLances tn Mris- 
CELLANEOUS ASSETS 11,548.70 


ApMITTED ASSETS »444,011.62 


a ' 
N 
te 


Me 
Annual 


Natement 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 
POLICYOWNERS'’ 
RESERVES 

Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts, 
including disability and double 
indemnity benefits 


$60,045,177.00 


POLICYOWNERS’ FUNDS 9,208,160.00 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on 
deposit with the Company 

CLAIMS 483,234.24 


Awaiting proof and not yet due 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITIES 387,286.95 
Including Taxes, Expenses, In 
terest and Rents paid in ad 
vance, etc. 


DIVIDENDS 597,237.84 


Apportioned for the year 1943, 
deferred dividends payable 
after December 31, 1943, and 
$23,237.84 dividends accrued. 


SPECIAL RESERVES 687,823.43 
For Real Estate and Mortgage 
Account 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Funps 


1,035,092.16 


fr 
“I 
bo 
> 
- 
+ 


,011.62 


CT et bshive LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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Long Conversation On 


Beveridge Report 


M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, of Philadel. 
phia, was one of a group of five 
prominent Americans who talked to 
Sir William Beveridge by transat- 
lantic telephone last Thursday, Feb, 
18, under the auspices of the 
British Broadcasting corporation. 
The conversation was held immedi- 
ately after a vote in the House of 
Commons in which the House voted 
335 to 119 to support the British 
Cabinet’s qualified endorsement of 
the Beveridge Social Security Plan, 


Joins St. Louis 
Mutual 


Edward E. Chewning, formerly 
chief examiner for the Missouri In- 
surance Department, was _ elected 
first vice-president for the St. Louis 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
with home offices at 3640 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, St. Louis, at the an- 
nual meeting on Feb. 18. 

Mr. Chewning had been con- 
nected with the Missouri Insurance 
Department for a period of 12 
years. He was advanced to chief 
examiner two years ago. Prior to 
entering the department as an ex- 
aminer, he had been engaged in in- 
surance agency work at Decatur, 


Ill. 
NEW APPOINTMENT 














H. W. Manning 


Former general manager of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, H. W. Manning, was elected 
vice-president and managing direc- 
tor of the company at a meeting 
of the directors held following the 
annual meeting. 
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- Below is a brief summary of what the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
i Company accomplished under war conditions in 1942. The real test of 
cted progress is the increase of insurance in force. This increase in 1942 was 
aus $540,008,541.00 compared with $464,746,466.00 in 1941, making the 
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tur, December 31, 1942 


Total Admitted Assets $1,288,048,649.68 
Total Liabilities . $1,180,097,156.77 
General Surplus Fund $107,951,492.91 


———_—_—_ 


Total Insurance in Force . $5,618,573,069.00 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pen- 
ston and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions, 
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insurance home offices have 

been the order of the day ever 
since the first of the year and the 
past four or five weeks brought 
news of the same nature from many 
quarters. Early in the month of 
February, the John Hancock Mu- 
tual announced the advancement of 
Harold G. Grout to the post of ac- 
tuary, succeeding L. H. Howe, who 
retains the position of second vice- 
president of the company. The 
Northwestern Mutual Life announc- 
ed the election of Ralph E. Perry, 
a well known authority on business 
insurance, to succeed G. L. Ander- 
son, retired. 

Almost coincidentally, President 
A. J. McAndless, of the Lincoln 
National Life, named six for pro- 
motion in the home office staff. 
Joseph D. Frank, Walter O. Menge 
and Edward D. Auer were elected 
vice presidents and the following 
appointments were made: Clyde G. 
Cover, assistant general counsel; 
Herbert A. Winters, reinsurance 
secretary; and Victor C. d’Unger, 
reinsurance supervisor. The Con- 
necticut General followed with four 
elections by the board. These were: 
Albert J. Robinson, vice-president 
and medical director; Robert K. 
Metcalf, assistant secretary of the 
accident department and manager 
of the claim department; David C. 
Mahoney, manager of city real es- 
tate; Irving G. Bjork, supervisor 
of city loans. 

Another two personalities figured 
in the news of the companies the 
same week. Curtis P. Kimball was 


C insuran and promotions in life 





J. EMIL WALSCHEID 


New President, Colonial Life, 
Jersey City. 
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CLARENCE J. MEYERS 
Whose appointment as a secretary of 
the New York Life was announced 

here last month 


elected executive vice-president of 
the Washington National, and H. 
W. Sommervill became vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life of Canada 
when President R. O. McCulloch 
was advanced to the position of the 
board and First Vice-President 
Louis J. Lang became president of 
the company. 

More recent news concerns the 
election of new presidents of well 
known eastern companies. Major 
changes in the management of the 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of 
America, Jersey City, N. J., were 
effected March 4, when Ernest J. 
Heppenheimer, because of ill health, 
retired as president after 37 years 
in that office; was elected chairman 
of the board, and J. Emil Walscheid, 
prominent New Jersey lawyer, di- 
rector of the company since 1933 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee was named president. Rich- 
ard B. Evans, who has been second 
vice-president was elected  vice- 
president and secretary. 

Vice-president Charles F. Nettle- 
ship, after 60 years of service in 
life insurance, of which’ 45 vears 
have been spent with the Colonial 
Life, requested to be relieved of his 
responsibilities and has retired un- 
der the company’s pension plan. 

Other changes announced follow- 
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ing the directors’ meeting included 
the promotion of Assistant Actuary 
Rueben I. Jacobson to the newly 
created office of associate actuary, 
the election of Miss Anne E. Kelly 
as assistant secretary and Roy F. 
Trosett as assistant treasurer. All 
other officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Treasurer, John L. Harris; 
medical director, C. O. Hollinger, 
M.D.; counsel, William R. Cannon; 
assistant treasurer, Franklin B. 
Muller and assistant secretaries, 
Frederick G. Thompson, William C. 
McFeely and C. Andrew Herschel. 

At a special meeting of the board 
of directors of The Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, Ellsworth A, 
Roberts of St. Paul, Minn., was 
elected president of the company to 
succeed the late Walter Le Mar 
Talbot. Mr. Roberts has resigned 
as vice-president and general coun- 
sel for The Minnesota Mutual Life 
to accept the presidency of the 
Fidelity. 

Born in Houghton, Mich., and 
educated at the University of Min- 
nesota and at Yale, where he was 
given the degree LL.B., Mr. Roberts 
became associated with The Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany after three years during which 
he engaged in the practice of law 
at Duluth, Minn. During the past 
eighteen years with that company 





ALVIN F. HANSON, Supt. Agen- 
cies, Farmers and Traders Life 
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he has had a wide range of manage- 
ment responsibilities and_ since 
1934 has been vice-president and 
general counsel. 

In 1940 Mr. Roberts was promi- 
nent in the organization of the 
Minnesota State Guard and is now 
a major in that organization. He is 
a World War I veteran, having 
served as an officer attached to the 
Headquarters Staff, Central De- 
partment. 

His election followed shortly 
after the news of the death of his 
predecessor in office, Walter LeMar 
Talbot, dean of American life in- 
surance presidents, who was born 
in Philadelphia in 1870, and started 
to work when he was nine years of 
age as a cash boy in the old Wana- 
maker Store. He joined the com- 
pany, over which he later presided, 
as an office boy in 1882 when he 
was eleven. This qualified him for 
membership in that unique Ameri- 
can club which is made up of “office- 
boy-to-president” executives. 

From that time his entire life 
was spent in active life insurance 
work, and a sure progress upward 
in his own institution. By the time 
he was twenty-six he was office 
superintendent, at twenty-nine he 
was agency director and in 1903, in 
his thirty-third year, he became a 
second vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. This 
Horatio Alger rise never halted and 
eight years afterwards he stepped 
into the first vice-presidency of the 
company. This was in 1911, and 
three years later, at the death of 
the first president, the late Levi G. 
Fouse, he assumed that position at 
the age of forty-four. 

For the last twenty-nine years 
he held that position and was an 
active force in the growth and pow- 
er of the company. He was a direc- 
tor of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, and the John B. Stetson 
Company. 

To wind up this partial list of 
recent important changes, the 
Union Central Life announced the 
promotion of Mark S. Trueblood to 
the post of inspector of agencies 
for the company on the Pacific 
Coast, and the election of John A. 
Lloyd as vice-president. Mr. Lloyd 
resigned as superintendent of in- 
surance of Ohio to accept the new 














WALTER LeMAR TALBOT 


1870-1943 
SS AAT 
position. Finally, C. F. Adams, 
president of the Oregon Mutual 


Life, was named to the post of 
chairman of the board and was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by for- 
mer executive vice-president W. C. 
Schuppel. 

Approval of the reinsurance and 
merger of the American Savings 
Life of Kansas City, Missouri, with 
the Republic National Life of Dal- 





ELLSWORTH A. ROBERTS 
Recently elected new president of 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


las was announced by Theo. P. 
Beasley of Dallas, president of the 
latter company. “The American 
Savings assets of two and a half 
millions and its eleven millions of 
insurance in force,” Mr. Beasley 
stated, “now give the Republic Na- 
tional Life more than seven and a 
half millions of assets and $49,478,- 
703.00 insurance in force.” 

O. P. Lockhart, chairman of the 
board of insurance commissioners 
of Texas, announced final approval 
of the merger, and approval in Mis- 
souri was given by a commission 
headed by Edward L. Scheufler, 
superintendent of insurance for 
Missouri, sitting with Charles F. 
Hobbs, commissioner of insurance 
for Kansas, and J. Herbert Graves, 
insurance commissioner of Arkan- 
sas. Both Texas and Missouri au- 
thorities made examinations of the 
affairs of both companies and of 
the reinsurance and merger agree- 
ment. 

To vary the routine account of 
the business, it seems that the fol- 
lowing human interest life insur- 
ance story might have a place in 
this review. It comes from the 
Etna Life and concerns the recent 
death of Dr. Raymond V. Harris, 
of Savannah, Ga., and something of 
his remarkable insurance experi- 
ence. 

A successful physician in Savan- 
nah, Dr. Harris was blinded in 
September, 1927, when he spilled a 
box of bichloride of mercury into 
his eyes. Although he consulted the 
best eye specialists, his sight could 
not be restored. In later years he 
told how despondent and despairing 
he was when he realized that he 
could never practice medicine again 
and how he worried about how he 
would support himself, his wife and 
his children. 

Then the A2tna agent, L. M. 
Steinheimer of Savannah, appeared 
on the scene. “Kindly and gently,” 
said Dr. Harris, “he told me that 
my A®tna Accident policy carried 
provisions that in the event of total 
and permanent disability, I would 
receive $43,000 in a lump sum or 
$150 weekly indemnity as long as I 
lived.” 

Dr. Harris chose the weekly in- 
demnity, which paid him a total of 
$119,837.10 before his death. In 
addition, he received $73,364.25 un- 
der the disability income clause of 
his Atna Life policy, $27,114.25 in 
premiums waived and the death 
benefit paid to his estate amounted 
to $50,052.50 —a grand total of 
$276,368.10 from his 4A2tna Life 
and Accident policies. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 


Bertrand J. Perry, president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, reported to pol- 
icyholders at their annual meeting 
satisfactory gains made last year. 
Total assets of $810,336,717 were 
up $44,379,888. The increase in 
assets is represented chiefly by 
holdings in United States Govern- 
ment bonds, which now exceed $95,- 
000.000. Net earnings of $15,759,- 
213 showed a gain of $2,183,942. 
There was an increase of 5269 life 
insurance policies for $29,701,327. 
The total amount of life insurance 
in force at Dec. 31 was $2,055,144,- 
876 under 532,915 policies. In ad- 
dition over 40,000 annuity contracts 
are in force with the company. The 
net rate of interest earned by the 
company on total invested funds 
last year was 3.64 per cent. 

Mr. Perry said that the directors 
have decided to continue during 
1943 the existing schedule of policy 
dividends. During this year there 
will be paid interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum on dividends 
left with the company to accumu- 
late, and at the rate of 314 per cent 
on the proceeds of policies which 
have been left with the company to 
be paid in accordance with the 
wishes of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

Last year, the Massachusetts 
Mutual paid over 45 millions of dol- 
lars to policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries. These payments were di- 
vided as follows: death claims, $18,- 
700,941.75; matured endowments, 
$3,908,380.18; disability benefits, 
$1,923,172.46; annuity payments, 
$5,522,881.38; cash surrender 
values, $7,439,177.39; dividends to 
policyholders, $8,385,842.89; total, 
$45,880,396.05. 

President Perry reported that 
the rate of mortality experienced 
by the company in 1942, despite the 
payment of claims arising out of 
the war, was less than in 1941. 


Union Central Life 


Establishment of special reserves 
to fortify the company against any 
unusual contingencies which might 
arise during the war were em- 
phasized by W. Howard Cox, presi- 
dent of The Union Central Life, in 
his annual report to shareholders at 
the company’s 76th annual meeting 
in Cincinnati. 

“Earnings over and above legal 
reserve requirements amount to 
$5,257,041.02, an increase of $1,- 
162,510.52 over 1941,” said Mr. 


Cox. “After allocating $2,639,582.- 
61 for dividends to be paid policy- 
holders in 1943, the balance of 
these earnings, amounting to $2,- 
617,458.41, has been set aside in 
surplus and special reserves. 

“Assets increased $19,953,045.45 
and now amount to $455,956,016.84. 
The largest block of these assets 
is the bond account which now 
amounts to $206,923,396.65. 

“New business on life insurance 
plans (including increases, revivals 


and additions) amounted to $62,- 
212,756.00. Total cancellations, in- 
cluding death claims, amounted to 
$56,703,425.00 leaving a net gain in 
life insurance in force amounting 
to $5,509,331.00. The total life in- 
surance in force at the year end 
amounted to $1,143,433,276.00. An- 
nuities in force increased $3,361,- 
068.00 to a total of $209,217,535.00. 
The total business in force at the 
year end was $1,352,650,811.00, an 
increase of $8,870,399.00. 














N’NL again sets the pace 
with a forward-looking 
program for new agents 





NWNL is not “sitting out” the war. 


It is attacking, with all the ingenuity and “know how” it can muster, 


problems which it believes cannot be solved too soon, and which will have 


an important bearing on the situation of life insurance - 


and of this Com- 


pany in the post-war world. One of these is the problem of the new agent. 


The Arnold System, which rewards the agent primarily not for the amount 


of new insurance he sells but for the quality of service he renders, has in a 


little over three years bettered substantially the financial outlook of estab- 


lished NWNL agents and their standing in their respective communities. 


Now NWNL is extending the principles of the Arnold System to new agents 
who can qualify under a well-rounded program designed to attract and 
develop competent, career agents — the kind of men who because of their 
capacity, training, and method of compensation will measure up fully to the 
bigger job which life insurance will face after Victory. 


For the potentially successful new agent this new program reduces to a 
minimum the normal risks of the early “learning period” on a new job. 


And, besides helping him to get a firm foothold, the plan fully protects 
him. He is placed under contract only if proved well-fitted for life insurance 
selling. His general agent or manager has a larger interest in his success be- 
cause the Arnold System rewards general agents and managers in proportion 
to the new man’s fitness and permanence. His potential for success is deter- 
mined quickly, and because successes are picked early, thorough backing 
and prompt advancement are made possible when he shows himself able. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadional LIFE 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 


INSURANCE 


O.LARNOLD:PRESIDENT 
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Today’s Insurance Needs 
(Concluded from page 9) 


The problems of accumulation 
and conservation of capital are 
more complex today than ever. The 
problem of distribution likewise is 
perplexing. These three problems 
must be properly analyzed and pro- 
vision must be made for their solu- 
tion thru the medium of life insur- 
ance under the skillful planning of 
an understanding and experienced 
underwriter if peace of mind and 
security are to be achieved. 

The great need is cash at the 
time of death to meet the current 
heavy tax burden. There is a loss 
of income currently if the money 
is accumulated in cash, because of 
the lack of income yield. If the 
accumulation is invested there is 
the danger of loss of liquidity at 
the time when cash is most needed 
—at death. The assets may thus be 
frozen or loss suffered thru its 
forced liquidation. During the big 
depression this fact was brought 
much to the fore. As an example of 
what can happen, there is the case 
of a man who sold his stock in a 
well known railroad for what was 
formerly its annual dividend. This 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 


Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: BASIL S. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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man was living on the income from 
his inherited investment. He lost 
it all, perhaps thru no fault of his 
own. Life insurance guarantees 
the liquidity by providing the nec- 
essary cash at the time most 
needed. 

To sum up let’s use the example 
of a man earning a net taxable in- 
come of $15,000 annually and re- 
quired to pay $4,680 in Federal in- 
come taxes and let’s assume he has 
gathered together a net taxable 
estate of $200,000 on which the 
Federal Government is going to 
demand $50,700 in cash before it 
can be passed to his heirs. This 
really means from a practical stand- 
point that $55,380 in cash is neces- 
sary at his death. There is no well 
thought out and planned estate that 
has over 25% of its assets in cash. 

Let’s assume this man owns his 
own home and that it is worth $40,- 
000 with a mortgage of half that 
amount. .Isn’t there a decided dan- 
ger that this man will mentally 
figure his wife will get $200,000 
and at 3% interest have an income 
of $6,000. He will more than likely 
say his wife can pay the mortgage 
and live comfortably on $100 
weekly. But is this really the true 
story? Let’s see what will happen. 
If this man owned his business and 
if its value was $150,000 and the 
balance of the estate was stocks 
and bonds, the complete picture is: 


Business ..... $150,000 
ee 20,000 
ee Balance 

At his death $75,380 cash is 


necessary to carry out his wishes. 
The stocks, etc., must be sold and 
perhaps at just the wrong time. 
What has happened? His business 
is in a precarious position if he 
does not own business life insur- 
ance to protect it. A forced liqui- 
dation of that may result in his 
heirs realizing much less than 100 
cents on the dollar. But suppose 
they do get 100% of the value of 
his stocks, bonds and business in- 
terests, the result is the net estate 
after payment of taxes, etc., is 
reduced to the extent of $75,380. 
Fair arithmetic says this. 
$200,000 
less 75,380 


taxable estate 
taxes & mortgage 


$124,620 


60,000 estate exemption 
$184,620 the wife’s estate 
40,000 value of house 
$144,620 to produce income 


If the wife’s income from invest- 








U. S. Navy Official Photograph 


Minds, Too, Work Best 
When Open 


Open mindedness is maintained 
by a constant flow of new ideas. 
LNL men find such ideas weekly 
in their bulletin, the Monday 
Morning Message. Every Monday 
morning this timely publication 
offers suggestions on current life 
insurance sales opportunities or 
news about the coming week’s 
sales plans. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 











ing this should result in a net tax 
able income of $5,000 to her and to 
get this she will be obliged to get 
over a 4% return on her invest: 
ments (that’s 33-1/3% more than 
her husband figured). But after 
paying her income taxes her net 
income is again reduced by $1080. 
The income she will have is not 


what her husband thought she 
would get. He believed she would 
get 50% more than she actually 


will receive. That is the picture 
today. What.a great difference it 
the past ten years. The problem 
today is one of serious concern and 
life insurance is the answer to its 
solution. 
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To —- 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


President, ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





SJ; ty Years of Leadership 


Fou career, Mr. Montgomery, is rich in human interest: 
It BEGAN when, as a youth, you first came to the shores of America —— 
TODAY, with courage and vision stronger and clearer than ever, you enter 


upon your 


50th Anniversary as Directing Head of ACACIA 


Doane the closing decade of the 19th century when you first came with 
Acacia you were its one and only employee — and from that day to this your life and 
the destiny of our company have been inseparable. Under your guiding genius, here 


is the story of Acacia, briefly and simply told: 


HALF A CENTURY ago, a small benefit society with assets less than $10,000 — 
TODAY one of the leading life insurance companies in the land with assets well over 


$100,000,000. 


HALF A CENTURY ago, a mere handful of men with insurance totaling less 
than $300,000 — TODAY an army of policyholders from coast to coast with more 


than $470,000,000 of insurance in force. 


So in this year 1943, marking as it does the fiftieth year of your direction and 
leadership, the men and women of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company — its 
policyholders, field men, employees, officers and directors — bring you greetings and 
congratulations. We pledge you that this, your Golden Anniversary, will be the 


greatest year in the history of a great company. 


(SIGNED) Golden Anniversary Commies 
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Reliance 
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1943 Dividend Basis 
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LTHOUGH not a pioneer state 
in the organization of life 


insurance companies, Vir- 
ginia, ever since life insurance was 
introduced in this country, has been 
an outstanding buyer of protection. 
Seven companies are now operating 
in the state and six of them are lo- 
cated in Richmond. The seventh 
consistently carries along the home 
office initial “R” by being domi- 
ciled in Roanoke. 


Of Recent Origin 


Treated in some detail are sev- 
eral of the Virginia companies fur- 
ther along in this article. The other 
two, of comparative recent origin 
are the Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 15 North Sixth Street, Rich- 
mond, and the Virginia Life and 
Casualty Company, 306 East Grace 
Street, Richmond. The Union Life 
incorporated in 1919 and began 
business the same year. Mrs. Flor- 
ence H. Lawler is president of the 
company. The Virginia Life and 
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Casualty was organized in 1916 to 
write industrial casualty business 
and later, in 1925, was authorized 
to operate in life industrial. W. C. 
Carpenter is president of the com- 
pany. 


Totals for All Companies 


At of the end of 1941, all life 
insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Virginia, held in control for 
the protection for the people of the 
Commonwealth $1,789 millions. 
This was an equivalent to a pro- 
tection per capita of $667 for every 
man, woman, and child in the state. 

To show the development of this 
vast sum of insurance growth we 
present elsewhere a twenty years’ 
statistical presentation. Starting 
with the first column, one can read- 
ily see the large difference in num- 
ber of companies between the do- 
mestic and non-domiciled com- 
panies. As a result, this has caused 
a competitive obstacle, for the 
home companies to overcome. 


A Discussion of Some 
Features of the Early 
History and Present 
Day Operations of 
Life Insurance in the 


State of Virginia 


By 
FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


VIRGINIA «<< - 


Nevertheless, as column 6 shows, 
these domestic companies during 
the last ten years, have always 
managed to secure about 30 per 
cent of the yearly writings. 
During the year 1941, all com- 
panies in Virginia wrote $348 mil- 
lions of dollars, an amount that was 
the greatest ever written in a 
single year. Of this sum, $99 mil- 
lions came from the home com- 
panies, and $249 millions from the 
non-domiciled companies. Compar- 
ing these figures with that of 1922, 
it is noted that a greater develop- 
ment on a percentage scale by the 
home companies than those non- 
domiciled. The domestic companies 
increased their writings by 241 per 
cent, as against 95 per cent by the 
non-domiciled companies. 


Twenty-Year Survey 
The twenty-year survey of in- 
surance in force in Virginia as 
shown by columns 7, 8, and 9, re- 
veal a slow and steady growth of 
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business, and at the end of 1941, 
totaled $1,789 millions. This 
amounted to a gain of 144 per cent 
as compared with that of 1922. Of 
this sum, $342 millions were held 
by the home companies, and $1,446 
millions were in control by the non- 
domiciled companies. However, 
whereas the domestic companies 
have been able to secure about 30 
per cent of the yearly business, they 
have only been able to control about 
20 per cent. If we were to seek the 
cause for this difference, we would 
probably find the reason to be the 
business of industrial insurance 
done solely by several of the home 
companies. As this type of insur- 
ance has shown in the past to have 
a much greater degree of lapse and 
surrender than the ordinary type 
policies, the reason becomes ap- 
parent. 


Type of Business Written 


Columns 13 to 18 inclusive show 
a breakdown of the type of busi- 
ness done in the state, as compared 
with that of the national aggre- 
gates. As seen by the table, the 


ordinary type of insurance business 
is about the same for the state as 
against that of countrywide, al- 
though there is a big lag between 
the group and industrial holdings. 
At the end of last year, the break- 
down showed that in Virginia there 





was 67.2 per cent ordinary, 8.8 per 
cent group, and 24.0 per cent indus- 
trial, as against that of the nation- 
al aggregates of 67.7 per cent ordi- 
nary, 14.5 per cent group, and 
17.8 per cent industrial. 

In alphabetical order follows 
brief historical background on some 
of the state’s life insurance insti- 
tutions. 


Atlantic Life 


The first steps toward the found- 
ing of Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company were taken in 1899, when 
a group of Virginia and North 
Carolina business men associated 
themselves together with the object 
of establishing in the South an old- 
line legal reserve company writing 
ordinary life insurance exclusively. 

As a result of this gathering a 
charter was issued on February 20, 
1900, to South Atlantic Life In- 
surance Company, B. B. Mumford, 
of Richmond, Virginia, being the 
first president. 

When the first policy was issued 
in May, 1900, there was only one 
other legal reserve life insurance 
company in the South, and it was 
writing mostly industrial insur- 
ance. Atlantic Life is, therefore, the 
oldest legal reserve life insurance 
company in the South writing ordi- 
nary insurance exclusively. 

A remarkable feature in connec- 





BRADFORD H. WALKER 


President of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia 


tion with the formation of the com- 
pany was the fact that the capital 
and surplus were fully paid, and no 
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Left, the First, and Above the Present Home Office 
Buildings of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 
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Aggregates of All Life Companies Doj Bon, 


—— 
Per Cent 
Insurance of 
Written Insurance 
Number (Paid for Basis) Insurance Written of 
of Other All Other Written Domiciled Ins 
Companies Insurance Companies (Paid for Basis) | Companies in 
Number Doing Written Doing All to All Insurance ¢ 
of Business (Paid for Basis) Business Business Business in Force Bu 
Domiciled in Domiciled in in in Domiciled 
Companies Virginia Companies Virginia Virginia Virginia Companies 





1941 9 87 
1940 9 85 
1939 9 88 
1938 9 88 
1937 9 83 
1936 10 81 
1935 9 86 
1934 9 83 
1933 9 76 
1932 8 76 
1931 10 76 
1930 9 77 
1929 9 75 
1928 9 65 
1927 9 69 
1926 9 66 
1925 8 69 
1924 5 64 
1923 5 57 
1922 4 57 











$ $ $ 
99,445,077 248,496,863 347,941,940 
97,900,853 207,846,675 305,747,528 
86,170,885 195,458,535 281,629,420 
84,671,210 186,072,955 270,744,165 
92,256,232 203,885,667 296,141,899 
81,637,130 179,550,441 261,187,571 
68,880,297 170,719,284 239,599,581 
83,055,895 176,160,598 259,216,493 
81,581,036 172,935,725 254,516,761 
55,911,912 198,113,852 254,025,764 
58,393,197 215,751,927 274,145,124 
63,109,921 228,361,307 291,471,228 
58,156,550 235,828,795 293,985,345 
50,693,117 188,568,924 239,262,041 
54,316,332 201,639,094 255,955,426 
48,700,253 180,089,268 228,789,521 
47,000,966 183,420,304 230,421,270 
50,924,297 171,404,244 222,328,541 
41,777,145 152,420,600 194,197,745 
28,744,176 127,428,427 156,172,603 





$ | 
28.6 342,767,914 | 
32.0 243,299,986 
30.6 289,319,091 
31.3 278,632,478 
31.2 279,146,022 
31.3 256,576,479 
28.7 245,172,913 
32.0 231,845,271 
32.1 224,651,067 
22.0 226,406,050 
21.3 202,369,842 
21.7 243,459,710 
19.8 235,186,470 
21.2 214,631,741 
21.2 212,803,373 
21.3 192,364,414 
20.4 173,435,560 
22.9 180,616,123 
21.5 164,708,276 
18.4 137,889,267 








































appropriation was made for pro- 
motion expenses. These conditions 
were most unusual in those days 
and are an evidence of the solidity 
of the company from its very in- 
ception. The management did not 
look for unprecedented growth and 
made no allowance for paying ex- 
horbitantly for business. Steady 
and permanent building on the 
foundation of sound life insurance 





RICHARD D. WATKINS. President of 
the Home Beneficial Life from 1899 
until 1932. 
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principles, with the policyholders 
receiving first consideration, has 
always been the policy of Atlantic 
Life. This is evidenced by the fact 
that no dividends were paid on the 
capital stock until 1920, after ample 
surplus had been accumulated. 

An important event in the com- 
pany’s history occurred in 1912— 
the reinsurance of the business of 
the American National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, at which time the name of 
the company was changed to Atlan- 
tic Life. 

In May, 1923, the company moved 
into its present home office build- 
ing situated at the corner of Main 
and Sixth Streets. B. J. Wynne is 
president of the company. 


Home Beneficial Life 


The Home Beneficial Association 
was founded during a crucial pe- 
riod in American history. The 
peace treaty of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War ‘had not been ratified 
when the company was just a vis- 
ionary conception in the minds of 
the founders. The idea was con- 
ceived when Moses D. Nunnally 
and William J. Minor, agents for a 
life insurance company, were sit- 
ting in front of the Henry Clay 
statue in Capitol Square in Rich- 
mond in October of 1898. Mr. Nun- 
nally suggested that he and Mr. 





Minor organize a new insurance 
company. As others would be neces- 
sary, it was decided that Mr. 
Minor would talk with his brother, 
John B. Minor, who was also an 
agent, and Mr. Nunnally would talk 
to Richard D. Watkins, another 
agent. 
The First Meeting 


The four men, Moses D. Nun- 
nally, Richard D. Watkins, William 





JAMES R. COLE, President of the Home 
Beneficial Life Since 1941. 
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in Force With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 
ee | INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Insurance | Domiciled | A S Se 

in Force Companies | Domiciled | Business in | 

of All | to All | Companies! Virginia | Business in Virginia National Aggregates 

Business Business to to Pans he a 7 

in in | National | National l | ; 
Virginia Virginia | Aggregate | Aggregate | Ordinary Group Industrial | Ordinary | Group | Industrial Year 
——_ - ene erie wae : . —— _ | —_— me 
$ % % % | %& | % | & ie eae a BSS es 
1,789,279,202 19.2 1.4 | 3 67.2 | 8.8 | 24.0 67.7 14.5 | ae pee 1941 
1,653,528,754 14.7 1.4 | on 67.7 | 8.5 | 23.8 68.8 13.1 | 18.1 | ..1940 
1,552,632,845 18.6 1.4 | an 68.6 | 7.7 23.6 69.2 12.3 | es ee 1939 
1,497,382,942 18.6 te 3 69.1 7.9 23.0 69.6 Tee - | | A See 1938 
1,453,995,737 19.2 1.3 | oa 69.1 | 8.1 22.8 69.4 11.8 | _ oh See e 1937 
1,352,570,764 19.0 1.3 | a 70.5 | 7.3 22.2 70.4 11.0 | ae Seer 1936 
1,350,723,597 18.2 aa an 73.4 | 6.4 20.2 71.4 10.4 | . a) Bere 1935 
1,254,555,219 18.5 1.3 | m 73.2 | 6.4 20.4 72.4 9.7 | 3 7S er: 1934 
1,233,622,395 18.2 1.3 | m 73.9 | 6.6 19.5 73.4 | 9.1 | 17.5 .1933 
1,305,300,125 17.3 1.3 | A 76.3 | 5.7 | 18.0 | 73.7 | 9.1 | Bee USaanann 1932 
| | | | 

1,342,716,954 15.1 1.2 a 76.1 5.7 18.2 | 74.1 | 9.1 | | a, Regents: 1931 
1,329,229,734 18.3 ta (CO an 75.6 | 5.9 18.5 | 73.9 | a2 | Je Sees 1930 
1,276,618,574 18.4 1.2 | 2 | 75.3 5.6 =e 73.8 8.8 | Re re 1929 
1,042,738,100 20.6 ma mt 72.9 5.8 | 21.3 | 74.0 - a 2 a eee 1928 
1,115,295,042 19.1 1.3 A 75.9 4.9 19.2 74.7 7.4 17.9 | Phin wan 1927 
1,024,087,984 18.8 1.3 e 76.8 4.6 18.6 75.2 6.9 | 17.9 | .1926 
955,313,371 18.1 1.3 a 77.7 4.3 18.6 76.1 6.0 17.9 1925 
972,648,556 18.6 1.5 a 75.4 3.1 21.5 ce: 5.0 17.8 .1924 
824,578,241 20.0 1.5 3 80.1 3.2 16.7 77.9 4.3 17.8 .1923 
731,074,285 18.9 1.5 a 80.4 ey 16.9 78.7 3.6 17.7 .1922 


J. Minor, and John B. Minor had 
their first meeting in Mr. John B. 
Minor’s home at 508 Randolph 
Street in Richmond, in November 
of 1898. The result of the meeting 
was that they unanimously agreed 
to start a new company. 

In the early part of February 
they applied for a charter and 
found that another person was 
needed before a charter could be 
granted. The four men selected 
Robert L. Pilkinton, who was also 
an agent. A charter was then 
granted to the Home Beneficial As- 
sociation on February 24, 1899, by 
the Circuit Court of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Richard D. Watkins was elected 
president of the company; Moses 
D. Nunnally, vice-president; Wil- 
liam J. Minor, secretary; John B. 
Minor, treasurer, and Robert L. 
Pilkinton, auditor. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Three-score and a dozen years 
ago, early spring saw the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia com- 
mence operations amid business 
conditions none too favorable to the 
enduring prosecution of such an 
enterprise. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties experienced, fair prog- 
ress was attained under-the admin- 
istration of its organizers. 

The company has been under the 


same ownership and management 
since 1886, and during the presi- 
dency of the late John G. Walker, 
from 1901 to 1926, developed a pace 
of advancement that has continued 
to the present time. 


Notable Recent Gains 


The relatively brief span of the 
present chief executive’s incum- 
bency has seen the company score 
notable gains in financial strength, 
territorial expansion, and _ estab- 
lishment of facilities for more com- 
prehensive service to the public. 
Its seventy-second annual report 
discloses, at December 31, 1942, in- 
surance in force exceeding $653,- 
000,000 supported by admitted as- 
sets of more than $129,000,000. In 
spite of substantial depletion by 
service with the armed forces and 
transfers to war work, the new 
business produced by its agency 





Aid Society. 


forces last year added more than 
$33,000,000 to the insurance ac- 
count. 

Noteworthy is the company’s 
record over the past ten years. 
Within this decade a uniquely dis- 
turbing and uncertain period in 
our nation’s economic annals, in- 
surance in force was upped by 
close to $280,000,000, while assets 
were fortified by approvimately 
$55,000,000. For this same span 
of years, payments under policy 
contracts have exceeded $72,000,- 
000 as compared with .$65,- 
000,000 paid out during the com- 
pany’s first sixty years. These dis- 
bursements to beneficiaries and 
policyowners have contributed sub- 
stantially to our nation’s stability 
during a time -when the country’s 
economic structure has been sub- 
jected to considerable strain. 


For Public Welfare 


Our nation has been further bene- 
fited through investment by the 
company of many millions of dol- 
lars in United States securities 
and various Federal projects, and 
in the securities of numerous in- 
dustries vital to America’s welfare 
in peace and war. 

Though the oldest life insurance 
company domiciled in the South, 
the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia is no sectional enterprise, 
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being now licensed to operate in 
Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Administration of the company’s 
extensive activities provides full- 
time employment, in normal times, 
for some two thousand men and 
women. 


Ranks 3Ist in Nation 


Largest financial institution in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, it 
ranked thirty-first among Ameri- 
can companies, on the basis of in- 
surance in force at the end of 1941. 

It may not be amiss to observe 
that, since the granting of its 
charter by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, March 21, 1871, the 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has withstood nine major 
depressions and the damaging ef- 
fects of wars, epidemics, political 
upheavals, and rapidly shift- 
ing business and social conditions. 
These disturbances have exposed 
America’s economy and its citizens 
to confusion and privation, but 
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Home Office 
Building of 
the Atlantic 
Life 
Insurance 
Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


have not disrupted the rock-ribbed 
principles in which the institution 
of life insurance has long been so 
firmly anchored. 


Shenandoah Life 


Shenandoah Life _ Insurance 
Company, Incorporated, was organ- 





B. J. WYNNE, 
President ‘of the Atlantic Life 


ized under the Virginia law by 
citizens of Roanoke and vicinity, 
the certificate of incorporation be- 
ing issued on December 23, 1914, 
The company had sufficient capital 
and surplus paid in and actually 
began the writing of business on 
February 1, 1916. 

Policy number 1 was issued to 
one of Roanoke’s outstanding citi- 
zens. The same gentleman was 
issued Policies Numbered 10,000, 
20,000, 30,000, 50,000, 60,000, and 
100,000. All of these policies are 
still in force. 


First Home Office 


The first home office occupied two 
rooms at 116 West Campbell Ave- 
nue in Roanoke. Early in 1918 the 
home office was moved to the 
second floor of the old Terry Build- 
ing which is the present site of the 
Colonial-American National Bank 
3uilding. In the latter part of 
1922 the company purchased the 
present seven story home office 
building. The company’s office was 
moved into the new building in 
June, 1924. 

The home office personnel has in- 
creased from the one-full time em- 
ployee on February 1, 1916, to 129 
full-time officers and employees in 
the home office at the end of 1942. 

The company now has 10 branch 
offices in the several states in 
which it is licensed to do business 
with 10 branch managers and 26 
cashiers and clerks. In addition 
there are a number of general 
agencies, district offices and unit 
offices. The company now has some 
335 agents under contract. It is 
licensed to operate in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


Plan of Mutualization 


In 1934 a plan of mutualization 
was adopted by the company with 
the approval of the policy owners 
and of the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia. Under this 
plan the company was to be grad- 
ually changed from a stock com- 


_pany to a mutual company. Rapid 


progress‘ has been made in the 
program of mutualization of the 
company. 

The assets increased from $429,- 
373 at December 31, 1916, to ap- 
proximately $12,500,000 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 

On December 31, 1916, the com- 
pany had insurance in force in the 
amount of $1,500,000. On Decem- 
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ber 31, 1942, the company had 
insurance in force in the approxi- 
mate amount of $269,000,000 of 
which $96,000,000 was ordinary 
and $173,000,000 group insurance. 
During the year 1942 the com- 
pany’s gain of insurance in force 
was approximately $21,000,000 di- 
vided between ordinary and group. 

The growth of the Shenandoah 
Life has been remarkable because 
this growth has resulted from the 
efforts of the company’s officers, 
employees and agency force. No 
other company has been absorbed, 
reinsured or taken over. The 
growth of the company has been 
consistent and in each year of its 
history there has been an increase 
in the amount of insurance in 
force. 


Southern Aid Society 


The Southern Aid Society of 
Virginia, Inc., celebrates this year 
its golden anniversary. It was or- 
ganized in Richmond in February, 
1893, primarily to aid colored peo- 
ple in securing more adequate in- 
surance protection and security at 
reasonable cost, and to offer to 
some of the hundreds of young 
men and women who were then 
graduating from high and normal 
schools employment in keeping 
with their training rather than 


forcing them to resume employ- 
ment of a menial character. 

Through the years of the con- 
tinuous operation of this company 
there have been many changes in 
its corporate structure, the scope 
of its business and even its name. 
One remarkable phase of the his- 
tory of the company is that at the 
present time two of the original 
group are still alive and holding 
responsible positions with it. The 
capital stock of the company has 
been increased from time to time 
from $5,000, its original maximum, 
to its present paid-up capital of 
$150,000. In each instance when 
increasing its capital stock, the 
company made special provisions 
for its employees to become share- 
holders; therefore, probably, a 
larger number of them hold inter- 
est in this company than can be 
found in any similar corporation. 
Among the other important changes 
in the corporation’s structure and 
practices were the qualifying to 
write all forms of life as well as 
weekly health policies and the 
maintaining of a full legal reserve 
on both life and health policies 
during the past ten years. 

Jas. T. Carter is president and 
general counsel of the company, 
which today has assets of over one 
million dollars. 


New Life Sales Declined 
39.9 Per Cent in January 


New life insurance for January 
was 39.9 per cent less than for Jan- 
uary of last year, according to data 
compiled by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The January 
amount, however, is in contrast 
with an unusually high total for 
January of 1942, and exceeds slight- 
ly the amount for January, 1941. 
The January, 1942, figure repre- 
sented an increase of 66.8 per cent 
over the amount for the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business — not including 
revivals, increases or dividend addi- 
tions—of 39 United States com- 
panies having 81 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. The total new paid-for busi- 
ness of the 39 companies last month 
was $576,482,000 against $959,393,- 
000 in January of last year—a de- 
crease of 39.9 per cent. Ordinary 
insurance was $378,737,000 against 
$790,497,000—a decrease of 52.1 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$103,873,000 against $119,820,000 
—a decrease of 13.3 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $93,872,000 
against $49,076,000. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE SHENANDOAH LIFE 





PAUL C. BUFORD 
President of the Shenandoah Life 


ROBERT H. ANGELL 
First President of the Shenandoah Life 
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N endeavoring to obtain from 

time to time a cross-section of 

public opinion on life insurance, 
it has been noticeable that when- 
ever a man is willing to talk at 
all about the subject, he usually 
tempers such criticism as he feels 
inclined to offer with a wealth of 
good will for the agents and their 
services. The following two inter- 
views, obtained by John H. Rees, 
are typical of this. The first was 
obtained from William W. Ayre, 
advertising manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Army and Navy Stores, 
Inc., in New York City with resi- 
dence in Englewood, N. J. Mr. 
Ayre is a veteran of the First 
World War and has two sons in ser- 
vice in the present conflict. He is 
a firm believer in life insurance and 
his only regret is that agents in 
his community were not more erter- 
prising during his younger and 
more productive days. 

Asked about how life insurance 
had affected his early career, Mr. 
Ayre said: 

Early Insurance Experience 

“My first practical contact with 
life insurance so far as I can re- 
member, started when I secured 
my first position. My mother called 
in an agent and had him write out 
a two-thousand dollar, twenty-year 
endowment policy on which she paid 
the first premium as a birthday 
gift. Then she turned the policv 
over to me and told me it was up to 
me to keep it. She stated that if I 
faithfully paid the premiums out of 
my savings, I would eventually have 
a nice sum of money coming to me. 
On the other hand, she said, if you 
fail to pay or keep up the premiums, 
I will not only lose the first years 
premium I have paid, but my con- 
fidence in your ability to put a few 
dollars away against a rainy day. 

“That policy has matured, and I 
will admit at a most opportune 
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N these interviews with typical life insurance 

a designed to furnish a candid and 
unbiased cross-section of public opinion, it is notice- 
able that the several clients have a minimum of 
complaint to offer. Indeed, the severest criticism 
lies in the pained and wondering regret of one 
policyholder that his agent as well as all others 
neglected to press him to buy more insurance than 
he did at a younger age. This feeling will be en- 


countered very often among men of middle and ad- 


vanced age. The interviews and statements in this 
article were obtained by John H. Rees, of The 
Spectator sales force. 








time, for it fell due when the world 
was not treating me in a very gen- 
erous manner. Since then I have 
not only taken out a number of 
policies to protect my family, but 
I have also insured my two sons 
and wife. 

“I believe my faith in life insur- 
ance was born in me at the time 
my father died, when I was only 
twelve years old. My mother was 
left with three dependent children, 
and the life insurance my father 
carried—a large sum for the times 
—enabled my mother to keep the 
family intact and to secure for 
them a fair education. 

His principal complaint is by no 
means original and obviously re- 
flects a more or less common con- 
dition. It concerns too little, rather 
than too much, attention to his 
needs by the agent. 

“T have been amazed at the lack 
of enterprise on the part of many 
life insurance salesmen who must 
have covered the districts in which 





WILLIAM W. AYRE 


-Mr: Ayre declared. 


I have lived and worked over the 
last twenty-five years. I cannot 
recall any instance where I have 
been canvassed in a thorough man- 
ner during this period. In prac- 
tically every instance where I have 
contracted for life insurance, it has 
been entirely on my own initiative. 
I am convinced that if I had been 
so canvassed about twenty years 
ago, when I was younger and lucra- 
tively employed, I would have taken 
enough protection to convert into 
one of the many forms of retire- 
ment incomes which are now prov- 
ing to be so advantageous. I know 
of many men who will retire on 
their life insurance, and I have 
since learned that it was due to the 
fact that some life insurance sales- 
man sold them an attractive plan. 


Interviews All Salesmen 

“I have spent many years in the 
advertising and publicity business. 
My door has usually been opened 
to all salesmen, and I have endeav- 
ored to give each and every one of 
them an opportunity to display his 
wares, and yet, as far as my mem- 
ory serves me, I have never had a 
life insurance representative at- 
tempt to approach me on the same 
friendly ground evidenced by sales- 
men from printing companies, 
media salesmen, direct-mail houses, 
paper concerns, and others catering 
to the type of business in which I 
am employed. 

“This is no indictment of the or- 
dinary life insurance salesman,” 
“From those 
whom I have met, I have favorably 
concluded that they are well 
equipped to do a good job. But 
it has convinced me is that there 
are ample opportunities for the ag- 
gressive men in this field, as it 
would seem there must be thou- 
sands of prospects like myself who 
have been neglected during their 
best earning years, and the same 
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condition must exist today, as it 
has in the past. 

"a yaae., -« & SUbUrban area most 
of my married life, 1 am fully con- 
vinced that the men in such com- 
munities, who are subjected to more 
than ordinary expenses in main- 
taining houses, cars, heavy commu- 
tation rates, and the rest of the 
costs of living in one’s own home, 
can save little money unless they do 
it in a methodical and consistent 
plan. Life insurance has proved 
to be the safest, most resultful way, 
not only to saveguard the family 
against want, but to insure the pro- 
vider with an income at a period 
of life when ill health or bad times 
may make him dependent. I assure 
you that I know of no instances 
where a dependent family has ever 
complained at the time of death, 
they were carrying too much insur- 
ance, although I have heard this 
plaint many times during the life 
of the wage earner. 

“T am also convinced that our 
young men, who come back to civil- 
ian life after the war, will be 
shrewder in many respects than 
their fathers, and will welcome the 
call of a life insurance salesman 
who is well equipped to advise them 
on this important complement of 
modern civilization. Incidentally, 
I know that the savings of millions 
of ordinary policyholders through- 
out the width and breadth of our 
country have helped to make our 
war economy sound and stable dur- 
ing the present crisis our country 
is passing through. 


Credit to Executives 


“A great deal of credit must be 
given to the farsighted executives 
of life insurance companies and 
their far-flung representatives who 
have laboriously inculeated the 
habits of thrift and self sacrifice 
on the part of millions of policy- 
holders, so that they and their fam- 
ilies would be provided for in the 
days of death and reduced incomes. 
My chief complaint is that I am 
too advanced in age, at the present 
moment, to entertain the idea of 
accepting the many good plans 
available and offered by many life 
insurance companies which would 
assure me an income at a time I 
would elect to retire from active 
business life. Perhaps it was my 
fault in that I did not inquire about 
such plans when I was younger, but 
I still have a feeling of resentment 
that a good forceful life insurance 
representative did not sit down 
with me, with pad and pencil, and 
work out such a program at a time 





ROBERT H. DOLLIVER 


when it would have been feasible 
for me to have put my name on the 
dotted line.” 


The Insurance Pastor 
UCKED in among the insurance 
skyscrapers of lower Manhattan, 

where thousands of clerks and ex- 
ecutives scurry by to and from 
their offices there is a little church 
—on John Street, between Nassau 
and William Sts. Since 1768 this 
church has stood, and for 85 years 
now services have been held caily 
at noon for business neighbors. On 
Tuesdays, for men, and on Fridays, 
for women, luncheons are served 
in the basement, for the conveni- 
ence of those who wish to attend 
the sanctuary services, which run 
continuously from 12 to 2. 

The Pastor here at Old John 
Street Church is Rev. Robert H. 
Dolliver, who has served since 1935, 
and who knows personally about as 
many insurance people as any one 
in the district. He is vitally inter- 
ested in all the affairs of the insur- 
ance community, and has helped to 
promote the activities of such or- 
ganizations as the Insurance Sym- 
phony Society and the Insurance 
Choral Society, the Insurance Post 
#1081 of the American Legion and 
the Insurance Square Club. He is 
coming to be known as the Insur- 
ance Pastor. 

Asked what his opinion of life in- 
surance was, he stated: 

“T believe in life insurance be- 
cause I believe in the family. The 
family is the foundation of human 
fellowship. Without it our civili- 
zation would perish, and it should 
therefore be respected, encouraged, 


and protected by every possible 
means. 

“The early church showed its con- 
cern for widows and orphans by 
taking up the first Christian collec- 
tion we kyow anything about, for 
them. In the Apostle Paul’s first 
letter to Timothy, his ‘own son in 
the faith,’ he admonishes concern- 
ing the care of widows and or- 
phans: ‘If any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.’ This 
seems to be a clear statement, in 
strong language, of a man’s obli- 
gation to guard his family against 
the possibility of want. In case 
of death, life insurance is the best 
way I know to make provision for 
those left behind. 


Impressed by Father's Example 

““My own father was also a min- 
ister, and though the struggle to 
make ends meet was at times pretty 
severe, he managed to keep up a 
fairly large life insurance. He died 
unexpectedly when I was nine, and 
it was his insurance policy that 
provided the money to buy a home 
on a college campus, a home which 
later made it possible for me to 
get through college.” 

Rev. Dolliver plans that when 
the war is over the old church is 
to be restored, so as to provide a 
more adequate religious center for 
the business neighborhood. 


Hotel Manager 


R. Clarke Campbell, Manager of 
Hotel Virginia, Columbus, Ohio, 
says “Life insurance, in my opinion, 
is the safest, surest and soundest 
investment to assure future pro- 
tection and provision for wife, chil- 
dren and self.” 

Mr. Campbell graduated in 1931 
from Washington -Jefferson Col- 
lege. He reminded his interview- 
ers that that was one of the years 
when opportunities for employ- 
ment were tough. Looked in vain 
for a position. Finally, he landed 
job with a small hotel in Ironton 
at $40 a month and board. He tired 
of the small town life and began a 
letter writing campaign to hotels 
throughout the Buckeye State, in 
the hope of stepping up his posi- 
tion in life. In March, 1934, he 
married a socially prominent young 
lady from his native town of Iron- 
ton. She became his influencing in- 
spiration and they moved to Co- 
lumbus. 

Among replies to his series of 
letters was one from Columbus 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
reports the year 1942 
"To our policyholders in the 
armed forces and theirfamilies’’ 


“Life insurance is directly partici- 
pating in financing the war. Your 
dollars in the New England Mutual 
are literally working for America.” 


w 


“We hold U. S. Government 
with a value of $122,682,000, com- 
pared to $62,446,000 five years ago. 
These are obviously fighting dollars, 
quickly assembled for defense and 


offense.” 
Ww 


“The $139,093,000 of vour funds in 
public utilities have helped build dams, 
generating stations, power lines, etc., 
throughout the nation. Without in- 
vestment support such as yours, pub- 
lic utilities could never have met the 


sonds 


sudden and unparalleled war de- 
mands.” 
“You have a $79,288,000 stake in 


railroads and the war has forcefully 
demonstrated that railroads are the 
backbone of American transportation.” 


Ww 


“We have placed $42,435,000 of 
your funds in basic industries which, 
for the most part, have transformed 
their normal business to all-out war 


production.” 


“Wherever you 
confident that life insurance is per- 
forming ‘essential business’ in trans- 
forming into vital usefulness the 
premium dollars received from policy- 
holders, as well as in providing pro 
tection and income for later years.” 


are, you may be 





The Record—on Dec. 31,1942 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,699,000,000 


Increase over last year, $40,000,000 
Increase since 1929, 3497,000,000 


ASSETS $575,376,254 
Increase of 339,409,076 
LIABILITIES 554,921,055 


Includes $9,050,000 for 1943 dividends 
and $3,000,000 Contingency Fund 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS = $20,455,199 


Increase of 31,450,453 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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and he accepted a position with the 
hotel of which he is now the man- 
ager. The Clarks now have two 
daughters. 

And now, continues Mr. Clark, 
“These are adequate and urgent 
reasons for buying life insurance. 
Every business man should own 
life insurance, to the amount he can 
afford to buy, commensurate with 
his income, then assuring himself 
and family ample protection now 
and in the years to come. My 
idea of life insurance is that a plan 
should be arranged that will not 
only take care of the insured when 
he reaches the age of compulsory 
retirement, but that in the event 
of his sudden departure there’ll be 
an estate which will meet all the 
family needs. Insurance, to my 
way of thinking, is a blessing, in 
the future, which you plan today. 

“Incidentally, my wife, too, is in- 
sured because she is of the opinion 
that the children need more than 
just a mother’s love should any- 
thing unexpected happen.” 

Mr. Campbell recently invested 
in additional! insurance to 
strengthen certainty of assuring 


wife and children freedom from 
want. 
RECEPTIONIST 
ISS MARTHA BISCHOFF, 


receptionist and P. B. X. op- 
erator, of the Columbus Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio, was asked 
in an interview what she thought 
of life insurance for women. Miss 
Bischoff is the second oldest of a 
family of four girls, a native of 
Staunton, Va., and a graduate of 
Broadus College, Phillipi, Va. She 
has traveled extensively at home 
and in South and Central American 
countries. She spends her sum- 
mer vacations in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 





MARTHA BISCHOFF 


Miss Bischoff is very enthusi- 
astic about life insurance. “Every 
woman, married or single, should 
buy life insurance,” she declared, 
“It is far safer than investing in 
purely speculative propositions, 
This is the only way where I can 
see that it is certainly possible for 
a woman to set up a fund that wil] 
definitely materialize when her 
earning power decreases. Dollars 
are as much, if not more, impor- 
tant to a woman at age 50 than at 


25. A woman loves to be inde- 
pendent insofar as money goes 


and life insurance, to me, is inde- 
pendence insurance. Frankly, I be- 
lieve life insurance today under the 
watchful eye of the various State 
Insurance Departments, is enjoying 
a greater public confidence. This 
enormous financial institution, in- 
sofar as I have been able to gather, 
over a period of many years has 
done, I believe, the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Many a 
home and many a family would 
have been divided had it not been 
for life insurance. I heard a 
gentleman say, ‘It is the only se- 
curity that has not shown any de- 
preciation.” My own family proved 
that statement in more than one 
instance, when the full face value 
of the policy was paid. 

“In life or in death, life insur- 
ance in the hour of need meets the 
imperative requirements. I like to 
look on life insurance as a medium 
through which when the day of in- 
ability to carry on business as 
usual—I need not dread the fur- 
rows of age and worry. Life in- 
surance has already meant to 
many men, women and children 
contentment insurance, no worry 
insurance, joy insurance,  inde- 
pendence insurance and blessed as- 
surance. 


Advice to Women 

“My advice to women, married 
or single, buy insurance and the 
future will hold no worry. The 
dollars you need will be there when 
you want them. Make your deci- 
sions today and the future will 
take care of itself. Not the rainy 
day—but the reigning day, when 
you will reign over yourself. Life 
insurance makes life, years from 
now, possible. Without it life, the 
way you would like it, would be im- 
possible. The life insurance repre- 
sentative who fails to call on his 
next door neighbor, or go out of 
his way to tell the story of life in- 
surance, is truly not worthy of the 
name.” 
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KEEPING FAITH 
AT The tome fron 


eae, ae a ae ae ae, ae, ae, ae ae ae Se, ae eS 


Hold fast to a sound sense of your mission and its destiny. These are times that 
not only try men’s souls, but also rock nations to their very foundations. 

As a life insurance man, or woman, you are on a mighty mission. You are 
crusading against financial insecurity that lies in wait to attack and destroy the heipless. 

Holding fast to your mission — the task of patrolling the home front and pro- 
tecting family security — you are helping to preserve the American way of life and our 
national sovereignty. + 

A star on a service flag in a window . . . the thrills and chills of the battlefront 

. the cheers and tears when the boys come home again . ... these are not for you. Yours is 
the less glamorous role in the living drama of these chaotic times. In comparative obscurity, 
your vital task is done. The limelight for you will shine only from the lives of your 
fellowmen, but you know that warming light will surely shine. 

Keeping faith with the trust that America has in you, will bring a deep and 
abiding sense of work well done. And the unfolding destiny of your mission, through 
helping to maintain family security all over America, will be living testimony to your 
service on the home front. 


Hold fast to a sound sense of your mission and its destiny. 


Massachurelh Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY. President 








Kansas City Life 

A review of the financial state- 
ment of Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company printed on another 
page of this paper reveals substan- 
tial gains in assets, insurance in 
force, and other significant items. 

Assets increased during 1942 in 
the amount of $7,685,168 to an all- 
time high of $138,522,397. 

Insurance in force increased 
$12,565,584 to $515,186,258. 

The increase in its bond invest- 
ment was $5,335,000 to a total of 
$60,457,364. The market value of 
these bonds is over $4,000,000 more 
than the book value. 

The unassigned surplus increased 
$283,300 to a total of $7,771,479, 
including its capital stock of $1,- 
000,000. 

The careful selection of risks by 
the field organization and the med- 
ical department of the company re- 
sulted in a mortality experience of 
41.9%, which is the lowest for 
many years. 

Death claims and other payments 
to policyholders during the year 
were $7,685,760. 





Ohio State Life 


The gain in insurance in force of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1942 was the greatest in 
many years, Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of the company, reported to 
the annual meeting of stockholders. 
In nearly every respect, said Mr. 
Adams, it was a banner year in the 
history of the company. 

The company closed the year 
with insurance in force amounting 
to $117,035,555; admitted assets, 
$26,414,950, and total income of 
$5,193,466.71. The company’s cap- 
ital, surplus and voluntary con- 
tingency funds, available for the 
protection of policyholders, is $2,- 
640,105. The total amount paid to 
policyholders since the company 
was organized is $26,318,527.18. 

Gains reported in the past year 
were: insurance in force $6,961,- 
227.73; assets $2,115,984.77; in- 
come $299,069.59, and contingency 
funds $186,334.88. During the year 
the company purchased government 
bonds in the sum of $3,353,660. 
bringing the total to $7,208,396. 

The regular dividend of 13 cents 
a share and an extra dividend of 8 
cents a share customarily declared 
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CURRENT REPORTS 


at the annual meeting were au- 
thorized. 

Officers of the company as fol- 
lows were re-elected: Claris Adams, 
president; Harry C. Fetsch, vice- 
president and actuary; Frank L. 
Barnes, vice-president and agency 
director; Joseph K. Bye, secretary- 
treasurer; Thomas F. Ross, medical 
director; C. E. Schilling, consult- 
ing medical director; Clarence L. 
Peterson, counsel; Joseph M. 
Downs, assistant secretary; I. M. 
McCampbell, associate actuary and 
assistant secretary, and E. L. Mor- 
rison, assistant secretary and audi- 
tor. Mr. McCampbell was advanced 
from assistant actuary to associate 
actuary. 


Occidental Life, Calif. 


Despite wartime conditions, Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company 
of California experienced a year of 
progress in all departments during 
1942, said Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Dwight L. Clare in releasing 
preliminary figures from the 1942 
financial statement of the Los An- 
geles institution. 

Total benefits paid to Occidental 
policyholders during 1942 amounted 
to $8,870,717. This is the largest 
such yearly total in the history of 
the company, Clarke said. 

Increase in insurance in force 
for 1942 was the second largest 
since the company was founded, he 
continued, the gain being $104,- 
058,122. 

At the end of 1942, total insur- 
ance in force was $733,316,847. 

Total assets reached a new high 
of $89,761,238, making the increase 
during 1942 more than $9,828,000. 

Total accident and health pre- 
miums collected during 1942 were 
$2,119,861, an increase of more 
than 40% over 1941, Clarke said. 





Promotions and Report 
Of Provident L. & A. 


Gains for all departments of the 
company, despite wartime condi- 
tions, were reported by President 
Robert J. Maclellan, Provident Life 
and Accident, at the annual meeting 
held in the Chattanooga home office. 

Increased service to policyholders 
was indicated in the report show- 
ing that 180,124 payments during 


the year were made to 140,695 ip. 
sureds or their dependents for q 
total of $6,561,000. This was at 
the average rate of 648 every work. 
ing day. 

Assets increased by $3,300,000 to 
a new high of $20,538,854; surplus 
to protect policyholders reached q 
new high total of $4,185,059. Ae. 
cident and health premium income 
gained $990,000 for another all- 
time high mark of $9,759,997. 

Life insurance in force increased 
$15,721,000. to reach an _ all-time 
high mark of $192,128,244. The 
lapsation rate for 1942 was reduced 
to 6.1 per cent. 

President Maclellan reported that 
no bonds or mortgages were in de- 
fault at the year’s end, and that the 
entire list of invested securities 
had a value above the book value or 
the purchase price. 

Promotion of six department 
heads included: Howard R. Hill to 
vice-president, group department; 
James E. Powell to vice-president, 
accident department; R. R. Murphy 
to vice-president, railroad depart- 
ment; W. Ray Webb to agency vice- 
president, group department; M. C. 
Nichols to agency vice-president, 
group department; Sam E. Miles to 
agency vice-president, life depart- 
ment. 


































Mutual Trust Life 


Leading all Mutual Trust field- 
men in 1942 production, it was an- 
nounced at that company’s recent 
annual convention, is Henry J. 
Sundberg of Detroit. During the 
year he paid for seventy-eight ap- 
plications amounting to $289,850. 
Mr. Sundberg, now 65, began sell- 
ing life insurance after he had 
turned 45 and was_ practically 
broke. His sales method demon- 
stration was a feature of the con- 
vention. Garnett H. Lentz, Evans- 
port, O., with 181 lives, led the field 
force from that standpoint. He 
placed sixth in personal production 
for the year. 

Analysis of the annual statement 
revealed that at the end of 1942, 
Mutual Trust had outstanding busi- 
ness amounting to $205,617,511, an 
increase of 5.5 per cent. Assets to 
taled $57,536,711, up 8 per cent. 
Surplus reached $4,384,454, an in- 
crease of 14.2 per cent. Net yield 
on all assets was 3.76 per cent. Re 
flecting high liquidity, the com- 
pany’s investment in high grade 
bonds amounted to more than $35, 
000,000. Of this amount, a sum it 
excess of $15,500,000 was in U. S$. 
Governments. 
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Metropolitan Life 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in the year 1942, issued 
$2,051,000,000 of paid-for life in- 
surance, bringing to a new high of 
more than $26,800,000,000 the com- 
pany’s total life insurance in force 
held by almost 30,000,000 policy- 
holders in the United States and 
Canada, and increased its assets to 
nearly $6,000,000,000, Frederick H. 
Eckar, chairman of the board, and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
company, state in their report of 
last year’s business. They also re- 
port an increase during the year 
of more than $450,000,000 in the 
company’s investment in obligations 
of the United States and Canadian 
Governments, bringing to more 
than $1,750,000,000 the amount 
now held in such securities. 

The report for 1942 also brings 
out the fact that payments to pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries 
amounted to more than $533,000,- 
000 during the year—the eleventh 
successive year in which such pay- 
ments have exceeded a half-billion 
dollars. 

Included in the claims paid were 
some $3,500,000 on deaths among 
those in the armed services and 
in the armed services and among 
civilians killed by enemy action. 
However the martality rate among 
the mortality rate among company 
policyholders was slightly lower 
last year than in 1941. 

An increase of more than $1,400,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
was reported for 1942 over the pre- 
ceding year. This substantial gain, 
the report points out, was due in 
large measure to the unprecedent- 
edly low rate of lapsation and sur- 
render by policyholders in both 
Ordinary and Industrial depart- 
ments. 

Life insurance amounting to 
$26,867,676,154, in force with the 
Metropolitan at the end of 1942, 
was divided as follows: Ordinary, 
$13,571,193,913; Industrial, $7,- 
950,079,919; Group, $5,346,402,322 
and Accident and Health, Principal 
Sum Benefit, $1,577,397,375, with 
Weekly Indemnity of $27,520,746. 
Paid-for life insurance issued dur- 
ing 1942, exclusive of the amount 
of life insurance revived or in- 
creased, totaled $2,051,013,903. 
This was divided as follows: Ordi- 
nary, $1,114,413,106; Industrial, 
$587,397,852; and Group, $349,202,- 
945. During the year, the increase 
in assets, all of which are held for 
the benefit of policyholders, 
amounted to $346,868,380, bringing 


the total assets to $5,994,915,576, 
as of Dec. 31, 1942. 

For the seventh successive year 
the Metropolitan declared more 
than $100,000,000 in dividends—al- 
most $103,000,000 for 1943. Since 
its incorporation the company has 
paid, including those declared for 
1943, to its policyholders, almost 
$1,900,000,000 in dividends, and in 
bonuses before its mutualization. 





Equitable of U. S. A. 


The assets of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society increased during 
1942 by more than $190,000,000, 
bringing the total assets at the end 
of the year to the highest point in 
the history of the society, accord- 
ing to a report made by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president. 

The total assets of the society 
at the end if 1942 were approxi- 
mately $2,930,000,000. 

Total insurance in force in- 
creased $359,000,000 to $7,966,- 
000,000. 

The new Ordinary insurance paid 
for during the year was $267,345,- 
027 and the new Group life insur- 
ance $243,412,958, an aggregate of 
$510,757,985. 

The total premium income for 
the year 1942 was $320,288,851, 
also a new all-time high. 

Payments to policyholders dur- 
ing the year were $211,600,000, the 
highest in any year in the society’s 
history, and bringing to approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 the total pay- 
ments to policyholders since the 
foundation of the society. 

In discussing the mortality ex- 
periences for the year, Mr. Parkin- 
son pointed out that since Pearl 
Harbor to and including January 
15, 1943, the Equitable has paid 
422 “war death” claims for a total 
of $1,230,475. Of these, 88 were 
killed in action; 37 died in the ser- 
vice outside the United States 
otherwise than in action; 145 died 
in the service in the United States; 
117 of the deaths were in the 
Merchant Marine, and 35 were 
casualties in defense industries. Of 
these 182 deaths in the service, 
otherwise than in action, 100 were 
due to air crashes and 16 were due 
to auto accidents. 





Equitable of Iowa 


The Equitable Life insurance 
Company of Iowa, now entering its 
77th year of service, enjoyed one 
of the most successful years in its 
history in 1942, F. W. Hubbell, 
president, revealed in his annual 


report to the board of trustees, 
which convened following the stock- 
holders meeting. 

Assets increased $15,422,456 in 
1942 to a total of $235,500,304. Net 
earnings of $1,009,694 in 1942 were 
added to surplus to bring the sur- 
plus and capital stock to a total of 
$11,310,038 on Dec. 31, 1942, Mr. 
Hubbell said. 

During the year a total of $13,- 
191,165 was paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, and $11,088,711 
was added to the company’s legal 
reserve to provide in the future all 
payments specified by the com- 
pany’s various policies and con- 
tracts, bringing total legal reserve 
to $205,322,411. 

Insurance in force increased 
$15,712,980 in 1942, bringing the 
total at the end of the year up to 
$634,433,013. 


John Hancock Mutual 


Report for 1942 


Since Pearl Harbor, the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has purchased $117,040,- 
000 in War Bonds—total purchases 
in the year 1942 being $102,540,- 
000, it was announced by President 
Guy W. Cox at the 80th annual 
policyholders’ meeting. 

Outlining the accomplishments of 
the John Hancock under war con- 
ditions, President Cox observed: 
“The progress of the company dur- 
ing the year is most impressive. 
The real test of progress is the in- 
crease of insurance in force, and, 
aided by reason of the apparent de- 
termination of policyholders to hold 
on to their life insurance policies— 
possibly with a view to post-war 
needs—insurance in force, which 
increased $464,746,466 in 1941, in- 
creased $540,008,541 in 1942, a new 
record and brought the total 
amount of insurance to $5,618,573,- 
069, the largest amount in the com- 
pany’s history.” 

Admitted assets at the close of 
1942 amounted to $1,288,048,650, 
representing a gain during the year 
of .$121,550,284, the largest in the 
company’s history. In connection 
with asset gains it was reported 
that the market value of the John 
Hancock’s bonds is more than $28,- 
500,000 greater than their amort- 
ized value used for asset figures. 

Assigned liabilities amount to $1,- 
180,097,157, of which $1,050,423,- 
134 constitutes the legal policy re- 
serve. The general surplus or 
safety fund is $107,951,493, or 9.14 
per cent of the liabilities it pro- 
tects. 
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49th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $138,000,000 to cupednenes and Benefici- 
aries 


Holds Assets of Over $56,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages | 
Day to 65 Years . or 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits : : wha 6 cae aeee e iet 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies ; 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and eal to-date Policy 
Forms ; 


Offers Agency ee een and Training for Those 
Qualified 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


sasds Faithful as Old Faithful” 





DURING 1942 


New Paid Business to Insurance in Force GAY 
Insurance in Force Increased 5.5% 
Admitted Assets Increased 8.0% 
Liabilities Increased 7.6% 
Surplus Increased 14.26 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages 4.5% 
Average Interest Received on Bonds 3.4% 
Net Yield on Real Estate 4.4% 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole 3.8% 
Lapse Ratio 3.3% 


Insurance in Force $205,617,511.00 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE is a purely mutual net level 
premium reserves company. East 
as well as the West. Its eastern territory includes 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and all of the 
six New England States. 


It operates in the 
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ECAUSE students of marketing life insurance un- 

der present-day war conditions believe considerable 
misunderstanding exists as to the reasons for the 
remarkable production in Canada during the past year, 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau recently 
published the results of an interesting survey on this 
subject. Concerning itself with Ordinary only, the 
Bureau pointed out that sales compared with the pre- 
vious year climbed month by month, reaching 165 per 
cent of the corresponding period for 1941 in September 
and 138 per cent in October. The survey embraced 
eleven months of 1942 and showed total production for 
the Dominion for that period was 128 per cent. Then, 
to demonstrate that these data applied to a longer 
range than for a single year, it was shown that the 
increase for 1942 was 142 per cent as compared with 
the average first eleven months for the five-year period 
of 1937-41. 


T was stressed that no single factor could be credited 

with this consistent record of growth, but that it 
was due to a combination of several, many of which 
exist in the United States today, some of which are 
scheduled for adoption here and some of which will 











ALONG CITY STREET 











WO life insurance presidents have been “on the air” 
recently, both of them participating in discussions 
of Social Security. One of them I heard, and the 
other I merely read about. The first was President 
O. J. Arnold of the Northwestern National Life, who 
joined with three others in debating the question, 
“Should We Extend Social Security Now?” on the 
Town Hall Meeting of the Air- The second was Presi- 
dent M. Albert Linton of the Provident Mutual Life, 
who with several others talked by transatlantic tele- 
phone with Sir William Beveridge, author of the “Bev- 
eridge plan” for British Social Security; that discus- 
sion, carried on under the auspices of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, was later rebroadcast over 
the Mutual network. 
O matter who they are, I always have a certain 
respect for any Town Hall speaker, because they 
are knowingly subjecting themselves to the great dem- 
ocratic test of hearing both sides of the question 
presented and then answering questions from what 
may be the opposition. Then too, Town Hall speakers 
generally know what they are talking about or at least 
present a stimulating point of view, and thus are worth 
listening to in their own right. And during the dis- 
cussion and question period the fair-minded and quick 
witted moderator, George V. Denny, Jr., is alert to 
bring out both or all sides and to smother any unfair 
or irrelevant question. On this particular evening 
when Social Security was discussed, the speakers favor- 
ing its extension now were Arthur J. Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, and Senator James 
E. Murray of Montana, while President Arnold of the 
Northwestern National Life held that certain reforms 
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never exist. These factors were discussed at some 
length under the following titles: First—Life Insur- 
ance Fills a Greater Need Then Ever; Second—The 
Public Has the Money to Spend; Third—Direct Con- 
tribution to the War Effort; Fourth—Canada’s Fiscal 
Policy Instills Confidence; Fifth—Government En- 
dorses Life Insurance; Sixth—Man-Power Policy Well 
Defined; Seventh—Tax Advantages; Eighth—Canadi- 
an Institutional Advertising; Ninth—No Competition 
Over War Clauses; Tenth—Market in Canada Seems 
Less Saturated. 





THER topics reviewed were the effect of soldiers’ 
business, which was credited with a relatively 
small part in the achievement of the splendid record 
of 1942; a review of the number of agents under con- 
tract and a discussion of the effect of purchasing pow- 
er on the extension of life insurance protection. This 
topic was supplemented by a table which showed the 
relative growth of national income in Canada and the 
United States to have been quite similar over the past 
five years. The figure of $116,200,000,000 for the U. S. 
in 1942 was 181 per cent over 100 in 1938 and Canada’s 
$7,500,000 for the same year represented a percentage 
of 174 as contrasted with 100 in 1938. 
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were necessary before the plan was enlarged, and J. W. 
Myers, insurance manager of the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, gave at least eight reasons why action on 
Social Security should be postponed at least until vic- 
tory has been won. 
* * 

N his necessarily brief address, President Arnold 

said that social insurance was certainly better than 
charity as less likely to undermine self-respect, and 
that Social Security ought some time to be extended, 
but that the present system should be corrected before 
being expanded. Or, more specifically, “we must gear 
the level of all benefits, and especially the unemploy- 
ment benefits, more closely to family requirements in 
terms of the number of dependents, and largely di- 
vorce the level of benefits from the tax, or so-called 
contributions based on earnings.” During the question 
period President Arnold insisted on separating social 
insurance from private insurance. 

* * * 

HE transatlantic conversation with Sir William 

Beveridge was, according to reports, not so suc- 
cessful, partly because of Sir William’s inexperience 
as a radio commentator. Besides President Linton of 
the Provident Mutual Life, the American group that 
did the quizzing included also Chairman Altmeyer of 
the Social Security Board and Cecil Brown, author of 
“Suez to Singapore.” Sir William expressed his ad- 
miration for life insurance and said that President 
Linton “need not be afraid of me.” Among the few 
questions which Mr. Linton had time to put was one 
about the cost of the Beveridge plan, and its author 
replied that he did not believe that the British stand- 
ard of living would be lowered. 











INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
ment‘oned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency ° 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 







































Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



















































Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com- 
prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourrante LIFE OF I0WA 


Founded 1867 
HOME OFFICE . DES MOINES, 
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TUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY ® LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 




















































36th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PEOPLE’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
For Year Ending December 31, 1942 
ASSETS 


First 


Real Estate including Home Office Building.... 
Sold Under Contract 
iushdtsvecvennes 1,718,405.79 


Real Estate, 
Loans on C¢ 
Bonds—Gove 
Railroad, 
Stocks—Con 
Cash in Ban 
Interest Due 
Net Outstan 
All Other A 


Gross 
Deduct—Ass 


Total Admitted 


Reserve on 
Reserve for 


Reserve for 
teserve for 
teserve for 
Reserve for 

Reserve for 


All Other Liabilities 


Total 


Capital 
Surplus Una 


Total 


Total Admitted Assets .. 
scheosenneshenedesstsenedcnd Eee 
Business Written During Year 


Insurance in 
New 


Paid to Poli 


Organization 


Liabilities 


Stock 


ympany Policies : 
‘rnment, Municipal, 
Industrial and 


imon and Preferred 
TD nagaeeeeaskaneuee 
>» and Accrued 


ding Premiums 


BG cesses ateeaion 


Assets .. Sou 


Not Admitted 


ets 


Assets 


Policies 
Losses, No Proofs 
Taxes 
Trust Funds 


Coupons and Dividends 


Depreciation 
Contingencies 


ssigned 


Force 


cyholders and 


LIABILITIES 


Received....... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Beneficiaries 


Since 


Mortgage Loans on Real Bstate.......... $ 4,995,088.33 


224,741.77 


330,299.02 


3,491,386.82 
310,750.00 
1,091,509.56 
94,619.10 
261,624.68 
12,119.85 
$12,530,544.86 
93,650.58 


$12,436,894.28 


$10,565,792.46 
23,546.00 
74,320.86 
51,793.39 
269,447.48 
255,251.63 
67,105.20 
382,571.31 
47,065.95 


$11,736,894.28 


300,000.00 
400,000.00 





$12,436,894.28 


$12,436,894.28 
7,548,850.00 


13,710,585.59 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


F this little essay had a title it would be “How Not 

To Listen To A Sales Congress.” Too many agents 
attend these meetings with the attitude of a spectator 
at a weight lifting show, and as a result leave at the 
end of the day with the thought “Well, it was a good 
performance.” 


COMMON expectation among agents is that they 

will pick up an idea that will eliminate the neces- 
sity of prospecting and calling. Some agents listen 
all day for a smart answer to an objection that arises 
once every six weeks, and miss the essential point 
that speaker after speaker works hard day in and day 
out, and that their industriousness rather than their 
cuteness is responsible for their success. In the main, 
Sales Congress speakers are men who prospect regu- 
larly and thoroughly, and deliver their presentations 
skillfully six or eight times a day. 


HE greatest mistake is that some listless listeners 

assume the speaker makes as few calls as they do. 
They think he makes a fine living sitting at his desk 
seven hours a day. Obviously the speaker himself 
closes perhaps only one out of twelve and the secret 
of his success is that he has made work a habit. 


FTEN you will hear an agent say “I’m not in- 

terested in speeches—I want to hear something 
practical that will help me today.” Perhaps the only 
thing that will help him now is to start making five 
times as many calls every day. Yet, if he heard this 
advice he would think the Sales Congress valueless. 
He would grumble that he didn’t learn a thing—just 


_ heard somebody say “Get out and work harder.” And 


} 


yet in many cases that is the only advice that is worth- 
while. 


F course, this doesn’t mean that Sales Congresses 

are without value. The important peint is that 
no agent can benefit materially unless he has already 
learned the lesson of working regularly. Those who 
have acquired the habit of work can incorporate many 
new ideas into the pattern of their own routines. 
Those who have not acquired the habit, merely listen 
to a succession of words. The real test of whether the 
program is practical or academic is not an abstrac- 
tion. It depends exclusively on what the listener is 
going to do about it. 





. 


Judd C. Benson, manager for the Union Central 
Life in Cincinnati, and Tom B. Reed, agent for the 
Great Southern Life at Oklahoma City, have been 
elected to the board of trustees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to fill vacancies caused 
by the death of Homer Rogers of Indianapolis and 
the appointment of W. Rankin Furey of Pittsburgh 
to the post of director of agencies of the Berkshire 
Life. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HAT is that phrase?—about the sins of the 

fathers being visited upon the children, and 
their children’s children, and so on ad infinitum? It 
came to mind vividly, not so long ago. It was at the lo- 
cal Country Club during one of the regular mid-winter 
Saturday night dances. The “cheerful little earful” I 
was dancing with suddenly said, “Look at that! Bill 
Smith polishing the old apple again!” I glanced over 
at Bill, a friend of mine and a pretty good fellow, as 
well as a good life agent. “What’s wrong?” I asked the 
woman, as I watched Bill generously teaching the 
pro’s wee bairn a few dance steps. “Oh, he’s just but- 
tering up her father so he can sell him some life 


insurance!” 
* * * 


HERE you are. The thing that has stopped more 

good men from entering the life insurance business 
than anything else. It’s a disease, transmitted from 
one generation to another. Not having reached a par- 
ticularly venerable age, I don’t know what started it 
but, it is terribly apparent that something awfully 
phoney must have been pulled on the American public, 
by insurance men themselves, to give so many people 
that prejudice. You can catalog such things as “‘inevi- 
table sales resistance” and the like, if you want, but 
the argument will leak like the last bit of garden hose 
in the basement. The nearest thing to a life agent, 
economically, is a security salesman. And while they 
can become pests, occasionally, most people still feel 
just a faint superiority when they say, urbanely off 
hand, “My broker says .. .” 


* * * 


HY is this true? Why is not the life insurance 

profession most highly regarded of all, short of 
perhaps the medical? Actually, if you could get around 
the silly prejudices of most people, they would prob- 
ably concur with that evaluation. Yet, they still run 
from the life agent. Isn’t it about time to abort this 
impression, once and for all time? There is a way. 
But it requires a completely new approach to the prob- 
lem. Someone once said, “Beyond the line that divides 
the child from man, only habit waits to take man by 
the hand.” Which is a succinct way of saying that 
sooner or later we all stop learning and just coast 
along on our impulses and prejudices. You have the 
answer there. Get the case before the student who is 
still learning; still in a formative stage. 


* * * 


This does not mean junking all present methods of 
merchandising. Far from it. But it does mean that 
something of an actuarial hypothesis should be in- 
jected into the public relations end of the business. It 
IS a suggestion for a visionary program that will edu- 
cate every child in the nation, in school, what insur- 
ance is and what it does. It suggests that a stop be 
put to so much battering at the brick walls of adult 
prejudice and hand-me-down concepts. It suggests 
that in one generation life insurance can rid itself 
completely of this unfortunate “pest” tradition. 

There will be more of this. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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A Life Situation 


“My district manager came in,’’ writes a mid-west 
general agent, ‘“‘and told me he had just come from the 
home of a friend and client. He had just witnessed a 
tragic hour in the life of the family following the loss 
of the husband and father. 


“There is much being said today about inflation and 
a multitude of economic theories to distract our minds 
from the real mission of our business. But as he re- 
lated his experience it occurred to me that the widow 
was not thinking about inflation. She and her friends 
were thinking about the readjustment and maintenance 
policy we had sold her husband two years ago. 


“She was not concerned whether the enemy would 
take the Caucasus. But it made a great difference to 
her whether there were dollars to care for her family 
until the children, now aged 14 and 12, are grown and 
educated. 


“That was a life situation, and it is our job to sell 
life insurance to cover life situations. The security of 
the country is no stronger than the security of our 
homes. Our first job is to sell ourselves on the re- 
sponsibility to do a better job than before.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


cinema 


Independence Square 
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Conrract 
INFORMATION 


Continental American 
New Interest Basis 


Effective January Ist, Conti- 
nental American Life, Wilmington, 
Del., changed from the American 
Experience 3 per cent reserve basis 
to the American Experience 2.5 per 
cent basis. Practically all rates and 
values were changed as a result of 
the lowering of the interest factor. 
The last previous general rate 
change was made on January 1, 
1940. 

All settlement options are now 
computed on the basis of 2.5 per 
cent interest as compared with 2.5 
per cent and 3 per cent previously. 
The changing of the reserve basis 
resulted in increased cash values, 
increases being more pronounced 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Annual Participating Rates Per $1,000 
Effective January 1, 1943 








Preferred Risk * Standard 
20-Pay. 
Age Ordinary 20-Pay. End. at 85 End. at 85 
20 $17.27 $29.87 $18.72 $31.32 
25 19.37 32.07 20.86 33.53 
30 22.02 34.63 23.53 36.12 
35 25.41 37.70 26.97 39.20 
40 29.83 41.46 31.44 42.98 
45 35.70 46.23 37.41 47.79 
50 43.64 52.61 45.52 54.21 
55 54.50 61.42 56.68 63.08 
60 72.33 
65 94.81 
* Minimum $5,000. 
in the later policy years. Some 


premium rates were reduced on 
Term Plan and at the older ages of 
issue, but in general they have been 
increased. 


Equitable Life of D. C. 


Has Revised Rates 


Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., recently 
made changes in rates and values 
of the ordinary department. Al- 
though increases in rates were 
general over practically all ages of 
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issue and affected almost all or- 
dinary policies issued by the com- 
pany, they were in all cases mod- 
erate adjustments. The company 
remains on the American Experi- 
ence 3% per cent reserve basis. 








Annual Premium Rates Per $1,000 (Non-Par) 


Endowment at 85 
hole 20- Whole 20- 20-yr. 
Age Life Pay. Life * Pay.* Endow. 


15 $14.45 $22.16 $12.85 $21.92 $44.76 
20 15.86 24.20 14.49 23.72 44.86 


25 17.85 26.80 16.47 26.07 45.04 
30 20.55 30.07 18.95 29.06 45.37 
35 24.11 33.89 22.19 32.65 46.12 
40 28.53 38.48 26.48 37.16 47.55 
45 34.36 44.06 32.09 42.67 50.29 
50 41.80 50.21 39.52 49.10 54.26 
55 51.97 57.72 49.37 56.86 60.09 
60 66.53 68.91 62.55 68.48 

65 86.31 80.68 


* Preferred risk policy, minimum $3,500. 








Changes made in cash values 
were confined to policies of the 
later ages of issue and to the early 
policy years. 

New rates at representative ages 
on several of the leading policies 
of. the company are shown in the 
accompanying table. The rates 
were announced as effective on 
July 1, 1942. 


Mass. Mutual Extends 
Non-Medical Privilege 


Owing to the number of physi- 
cians now called into public service 
and the increasing burden placed 
upon those who are continuing pri- 
vate practice, the Massachusetts 


Mutual Life has decided to offer 


the privilege of the extension of 
non-medical selection to individual 
lives for the duration. 

The company’s agents are only 
eligible. Brokerage or _ surplus 
business will not be considered. 
Applicants for non-medical insur- 
ance must be citizens of the United 
States. The plan is available in all 
States where the company is li- 
censed to do business except Mas- 


sachusetts and Louisiana. In Tow, 
the maximum limit is $2,000. Males 
and single females from rated age 
10 to rated age 40 inclusive will be 
considered. The plans on which 
non-medical may be issued ar 
limited to Life, Limited Payment, 
Endowment, Retirement Income 
and Temporary Term Insurance 
under certain conditions. 

On lives with rated age 10 to 16 
inclusive, $1,000 to $3,000 max. 
imum may be issued; rated age 17 
to 35 inclusive, $1,000 to $5,000 
maximum; rated age 36 to 40 in. 
clusive, $1,000 to $3,000 maximum, 
These limits refer to new insur. 
ance without regard to prior insur. 
ance issued on a medical basis. To- 
tal limits still obtain. 

Disability waiver of premium on 
accidental death benefits will be 
considered on eligible non-medical 
cases subject to the regular rules 
and limits. No non-medical insur. 
ance will be issued on sub-standard 
risks due to physical impairment, 
personal history, family history, 
build, or occupations involving 
health hazards. Purely  occupa- 
tional hazards with an extra pre 
mium not exceeding $2.50 a thovw- 
sand, will be considered. 


Mutual Savings Issues 


‘Modified 3 Policy 


Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, 
Mo., has added another participat- 
ing policy to those recently an- 








Modified Life 3 
Annual Participating Premiums Per $1,000 
Ist 3 There- Ist 3 There- 
Age years after Age years after 


15 $14.67 $16.30 45 $34.49 $38.32 
20 16.38 18.20 50 42.16 46.85 
25 18.39 20.43 55 52.40 58.22 

20.94 a 73.54 
35 24.29 26.99 65 84.92 94.35 
40 28.69 31.88 


1943 ~~ Dividends Per $1,000 


odified 3 Policy 
Age at Issue 35 45 
Premium 1st 3 yrs. $24.29 $34.49 
Premium after 3 yrs. 26.99 38.32 


Div. at End of Year Basic Add’l* Basic Add!’ 


3 $3.14 $3.97 

a 3.16 4.10 

5 3.19 4.26 
10 3.78 $5.92 5.63 $4.66 
15 4.88 6.23 7.06 4.9 
20 5.84 19.44 7.80 11.3 
Total $76.18 $31.59 $107.76 $20.8 


Summary 20 Policy Years 


20 Premiums $531.70 $754.91 
Total Dividends. 107.77 128.65 
Net Payments 423.93 626.26 
Cash Value 345.00 434.00 
Settlement Dividend 20.35 23.02 
Net Cost 58.58 169.24 
Average Cost 2.93 8.46 


* Additional dividend payable at end of 10th, 15th and 
20th policy years. 
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nounced on page 30 of the January 
issue of The Spectator. The new 
policy is known as Modified Life 3. 
After three premiums are paid the 
rate increases somewhat. Dividends 
begin at the end of the third policy 
year and are not contingent upon 
the payment of the third premium. 
Disability premiums are 90 per 
cent of Ordinary Life for the first 
three years, but the same as Ordi- 
nary Life thereafter. Physical and 
double indemnity rates are the 
same as those for Ordinary Life. 
Annual rates at representative 
ages on the Modified Life 3 policy 
are shown in the table below to- 
gether with 1943 illustrative div- 
idends and net cost summary. 


Non-Medical Plans Of 
New England Mutual 


Giving recognition to the war- 
time shortage of doctors and the 
restrictions on field travel due to 
gas and tire rationing, non-medical 
insurance has been made available 
by New England Mutual Life re- 
gardless of the size of city or town, 
in all states in which the company 
operates except Massachusetts and 
Louisiana, where, because of laws 
and legal interpretations, non-med- 
ical insurance cannot be issued. 

Only those representatives who 
meet certain requirements and are 
recommended by their General 





Agents, will be certified by the com- 
pany to submit non-medical appli- 
cations. 

New England Mutual non-medi- 
cal will be issued for insurance 
ages 5-40 inclusive, with top 
amount $5000, subject to limita- 
tions in certain states. Limits are 
the same for both males and fe- 
males. 

It will be issued on all plans ex- 
cept those which include an ele- 
ment of term insurance. Waiver of 
premium and double indemnity fea- 
tures will be considered. In gen- 
eral, applicants subject to a rated 
premium by reason of occupation 
may be accepted without examina- 
tion. 
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AETNA LIFE 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16; Oct., 
1942, Pa. 46: 1943 dividend action. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 6@ 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 


Modified 3 Whole Life policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pa. “26. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Drops participating plans. Jan., 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 


1943, Pg. 30. 


New group policies offered, Dec., 1942, Pg. 
64. 
BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
New rates and policies. Sept., 1942. Pg. 16. 
CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates ana options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 


COLONIAL LIFE 


Three per cent 
Pg. 16 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Adjusts 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
30. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised rules on sub-standard. Oct., 1942, 
Pg. 46 Divid dend action for 1943. Jan., 1943 
Pg. 32. Settlement options on 2% basis. Other 
nderwrit ng changes. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


interest basis. Sept., 1942 


943 Dividend action. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Extends non-medical to cities. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 65. 
EUREKA. MARYLAND LIFE 
um rates modified. Dec., 1942, Pg. 64. 
FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
pts 3% intertst rate. Jan. 1943, Pg. 30. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
= progra announced. Feb., 
943 p q 4. 


GIRARD LIFE 
bined Whole Life and Term to Age 65 


ssued. Dec., 1942, Pq. 64. 


GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 
New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 64; ‘Family Guardian" policies 
offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New participating rates. July, 1942, Pg. 33. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 
Improved Ideal Protection Policy. Nov. 
1942, Pg. 66. 


MARYLAND LIFE 


Annuity payments 


1942, Pg. 


reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg. 


67. 

MONARCH LIFE 
1943 dividend schedule illustrated. Feb., 1943 
Pg. 26. 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy -) developed. Feb., 1943 


Pg. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New rate book issued. Jan. 1943, Pg. 30. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Jopts new rates, values, provisions. 


1942, Pg. 48. 
NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


5-Year Term li ber alized. Nov. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Oct. 


1942, Pg. 67. 


1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 66. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
1943, Pg. 


Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan. 
33. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 


Begins issuing participating policies. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 65. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942 
Pg. 64. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jon., 1943, Pg. 31. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Balanced Protection'' policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 


New reserve basis. Sept., 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 26. 


PROVIDENT us. N. D. 


1942, Pg. 17. 


Goes on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 
48. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
32. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA : 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan. 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 


ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 
RELIANCE LIFE 


Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 


New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
SCRANTON LIFE 

Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943 

Pg. 33. 
SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 

New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
TRAVELERS 

Triple ond double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 


Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942, 
Pg. 47. 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pa. 31. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 














New all-cover licy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
GREAT WEST LIFE ee ae ee ’ WISCONSIN LIFE 
e protection pensions. Sept., 1942, Pg. OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
os Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 1942, Pg. 65. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Three panel discussions, one made up of life in- 
surance policyholders, one of advertising men of life 
insurance companies and a third of agency managers 
will be a feature of the Eastern Round Table to be 
held by the Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, March 18 
and 19. oa 


The midyear meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., on March 25-27, it is announced by Grant Tag- 
gart, Cowley, Wyo., president of the organization. 
The President hotel will be headquarters for the 
meeting. 


* * * 

Robert L. Hogg, assistant general counsel of The 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents has been 
appointed Association general counsel, and John V. 
Bloys, assistant attorney of the Association has been 


made attorney. a Sin 


Lester Einstein, president of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York, Inc. has an- 
nounced that the 23rd annual all-day sales congress 
of the Association will be held on Thursday, March 
18 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Educational Vice pres- 
ident Paul Orr, Jr., C. L. U., assistant to the manager 
of the Richard E. Myer Agency of the Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the Congress and will preside at the 
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hyphen smith. 


"I'm getting alarmed. There hasn't been a life insurance agent 
after me for six months.” 
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THE WAR FRONT 


morning session. Hubert E. Davis of the C. B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central is vice-chairman and 
will officiate at the afternoon session. 


SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Members of the home office clerical staff of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America have or- 
ganized a “Review for Servicemen” and the cast of 
ninety, sixty of them easy-to-look-at young women, 
is highly talented, despite its amateur status. The 
entertainers already have established themselves as 
favorites by three appearances at nearby camps. 


~ * * 


The Des Moines home office of the Bankers Life 
Company of Iowa, doing its bit in local war efforts, 
furnishes 40 Red Cross workers, most of whom work 
evenings in the surgical dressing rooms. 

* * ¥* 

Henry D. Reisa, supervising assistant in the Los 
Angeles agency of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed a member of 
the advisory board of the Los Angeles Defense Coun- 
cil. Mr. Reisa also is active in the installation of the 
Payroll Deduction Plan for the purchase of War 
Bonds. .- «6 


Lieutenant Bob Gibson, 23, formerly of the Mutual 
Life of N. Y. cashier’s department, is helping General 
Bernard Montgomery’s British Eighth Army to chase 
Rommel, one-time “Desert fox,” and his bedraggled 
troops out of Africa. One tangible evidence of his help 
occurred about three weeks ago, when the young officer 
took on three Messerschmitts over Tripoli, sent one 
down in flames and damaged the other two so badly 


that they were listed as “probable losses.” 
* * 7 


Olin F. Fulmer, manager at Savannah, Georgia, for 
The Mutual Life of New York, recently was appointed 
Chatham County Chairman of the war bond sales cam- 
paign now being conducted throughout the State. Mr. 
Fulmer is president of the Savannah Chamber of 
Commerce. “a 


A mobile unit of the American Red Cross was kept 
busy at the home office of Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Boston, recently, receiving blood donations for the 
benefit of our armed forces. Over two hundred volun- 
teers had registered as donors, or more than the unit 
can accept for one day, which was as much time 4s 
could be allotted to the company. 

* *¥ * 


In 55 minutes Henry W. Persons, agency organizer 
in the Los Angeles agency of The Mutual Life of New 
York, obtained pledges for $83,000 of War Bonds at 4 
recent rally of the Covina, Calif., Rotary Club. 
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COMPANIES 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the election of Samuel S. Hall, Jr., as financial 
vice president, following the annual meeting of the 
company. Mr. Hall joined New England Mutual as 
financial secretary three years ago, coming to Boston 
from New York, where he had been senior invest- 
ment officer of the Carnegie Corporation, Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, and the Carnegie Endowment 
fund. - a * 


Ralph E. Perry has been elected secretary of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., to succeed 
G. L. Anderson, who is now on the retired list. Mr. 
Perry, who recently observed his 40th anniversary 
with the company, entered employment in the sec- 
retary’s department in 1903. 

* * * 

Peter M. Fraser, vice president, Connecticut Mutual 
marked his 25th anniversary with the company on 
February 15. He has been associated with the Con- 
necticut Mutual since 1918, when he was appointed 
general agent in Brooklyn. 

Six promotions in the home office staff of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company have been 
announced by A. J. McAndless, president. The six 
men advanced were Joseph D. Frank, Edward D. Auer, 
and Walter O. Menge, elected second vice presidents; 
Clyde J. Cover appointed assistant general counsel, 
Herbert A. Winters appointed reinsurance secretary, 
and Victor C. d’Unger appointed reinsurance super- 
visor. - si a 

C. F. Adams, for 16 years president of the Oregon 
Mutual Life, has been named chairman of the board, 
a newly created position, and W. C. Schuppel, Exec- 
utive vice president since 1930, has been advanced 


to the presidency. 


Appointment of Harold A. Grout to the office of 
actuary was announced today by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He _ succeeds 
Liverus H. Howe, who retains the office of second 


vice president. i. 2 


Four new directors were elected to the board of 
directors of The Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America at the annual stockholders’ meeting. They 
are: Frederick G. Baumann, Richard Douglas Nelson, 
George F. Perkins, Jr., and Mark A. Sullivan. 

* * * 

Promotions for several officers of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa were announced 
recently. Ray E. Fuller, superintendent of agencies, 
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was elected agency vice president; Superintendent of 
Agencies E. E. Cooper, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and E. E. Smith, agency secretary, were 
each promoted to the new office of assistant agency 
vice president. R. C. McCankie, underwriting vice 
president and associate actuary, was named under- 
writing vice president and actuary. P. C. Irwin, 
associate actuary, was made actuary, and W. D. 
MacKinnon, assistant actuary, was named associate 
actuary. H. W. Foskett, assistant vice president, 
was promoted to the new office of financial vice presi- 
dent. 


AGENCIES 


The President Cox Trophy, awarded annually to the 
John Hancock district office showing general excellence 
in all phases of the business, has been won for the 
second time by the New Britain, Connecticut district 
under the leadership of District Manager Emilio G. 
Coppola. 


Home Life Insurance Company of New York today 
named four agencies which won national honors for 
1942 records of agency building. Winning general 
agents and managers were Lester Horton of Newark, 
Leo Minuskin of Paterson, John H. Evans of New 
York City and Arthur Sutherland of Detroit. 

* * * 

Robert C. Knox, general agent in Connecticut for 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary with the Aetna in February. 
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"Forgive him, Mr. Crumbun. He's very literal and we told him ‘It's 
the warm breath on the cheek that counts.’ " 
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Points to Remember about 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SHARES 


RECOGNIZED INVESTMENT 

Over 2 billion dollars of private funds are holding this 
investment. It is expressly authorized for investment 
of trust funds by the statutes of 3 out of 4 states. 
Trustees, Insurance Companies, Foundations, etc. hold 
the Share in excess of $100,000,000.00. 


NON-FLUCTUATING PRINCIPAL 

The Share is insured up to $5,000 by a United States 
instrumentality in the name of each holder in each 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. No investor 
has ever lost any part of his insured investment in the 
Share. It is always worth 100 cents on the dollar. 


CONSISTENT RETURN 

Dividends on the Share average 3% per annum at this 
time. Return has gradually declined with other rates, 
but remains remarkably high in relation to the security 
of principal. Dividends accrue immediately after in- 
vestment; changes are infrequent and are preceded 
customarily by ample notice. 


CONVENIENCE 

One can invest from $100 to $7,000,000 in the Share 
with full insurance protection. Similarly, one can in- 
vest up to $500,000 with our pre-selected associations. 
No investor need pay any fee at any time in connec- 
tion with his investment. 


AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION 

The “first convenient, complete and authoritative pres- 
entation of the Federal Savings and Loan Share as an 
investment” will be mailed, upon request, without 
charge to you. 


ELECTED FEDERALS, Inc. 


135 South LaSalle Street + Field Bldg+ Chicago, Illinois 


A non-profit corporation created for your more conven- 
ient consideration of its members’ Federal Savings and 
Loan Shares as investments. Each association issues 
its own Shares directly to each investor. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL 
(Continued from page 7) 


ings in the case of a participating 
life insurance company are returned 
in the dividends paid, while in the 
case of non-participating companies 
such mortality savings are antici. 
pated in the premium rate charged, 
Other factors which enter into the 
divdend in the life insurance field 
are savings in expenses or loading 
and interest earnings in excess of 
the guaranteed rate used by the 
companies. In this connection it 
should be noted that if the rate of 
investment return of the life insur. 
ance companies in recent years had 
been equal to the investment return 
in 1929, the companies as a whole 
would have at least $400,000,000 of 
additional funds available annually 
to distribute to policyholders. The 
average return on investments of 
the life insurance companies has de- 
clined more than twenty-five per 
cent since 1929. 


Public Vs. Private Aid 


From Jan. 1, 1933, when federal 
participation in the relief program 
began, through Dec. 31, 1938, public 
expenditures for assistance of per- 
sons in need totaled nearly thirteen 
billion dollars. During the same 
period the privately operated life 
insurance companies paid more 
than $15,700,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers and their beneficiaries. In addi- 
tion, during the same period, the 
fire insurance companies paid out 
because of losses approximately 
$2,000,000,000 and the casualty, 
miscellaneous and liability insur- 
ance companies paid out about 
$3,000,000,000. The grand _ total 
amounts to $20,700,000,000. It is 
obvious that if it were not for these 
substantial funds disbursed by in- 
surance companies the relief load 
of the government would have been 
appalling. 

One hundred vears ago, insur- 
ance was practically non-existent in 
the United States. In the eighteen 
forties several life insurance com- 
panies were organized and the busi- 
ness gradually grew until in the 
eighteen fifties various state gov- 
ernments recognizing the increased 
interest in insurance created state 
insurance departments to supervise 
the business. 

Since that period insurance has 
grown and spread its benefits to 
millions of our population, until to- 
day there are approximately sixty- 
five million life insurance policy- 
holders with insurance coverage of 
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$130,000,000,000. Fire insurance 
companies protect during the year 
property worth at least $200,000,- 
000,000, while the companies writ- 
ing various casualty lines probably 
have maximum liabilities of $150,- 
000,000,000 each year. The assets of 
the insurance companies are ap- 
proximately $40,000,000,000, $34,- 
750,000,000 of this amount being 
held by the life insurance com- 
panies and the remainder held by 
the fire, marine and casualty insur- 
ance companies for the protection 
of policyholders and claimants. 


TNEC Report 


In its final report the Temporary 
National Economic Committee 
stated that it had made the most 
extensive study of life insurance 
since the well-known Armstrong in- 
vestigation conducted by Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes in 1906. The committee 
further said: “During the inter- 
vening period since then, life insur- 
ance has grown to be one of the 
largest businesses in the United 
States. Its influence reaches out 
through the capital structures of 
enterprise and the millions of pol- 
icyholders whose savings are en- 
trusted to its care until it can truly 
be characterized as a national en- 
terprise of first importance. Conse- 
quently, the findings of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Commit- 
tee in its prolonged deliberations 
will have a substantial influence on 
the developments of a major Amer- 
ican industry.” 

The committee then made a num- 
ber of recommendations designed to 
improve state supervision of insur- 
ance. These included recommenda- 
tions that insurance commissioners 
should be appointed by a responsi- 
ble executive and their selection 
should only _be made with regard 
for the appointee’s experience and 
qualifications; the tenure of office 
of insurance commissioners should 
be increased substantially; the sal- 
aries of insurance commissioners 
should if possible be substantially 
increased ; insurance commissioners 
should not be obliged to undertake 
any duties other than the regula- 
tion and supervision of insurance 
companies; there should be sub- 
stantial increases in the budget for 
insurance departments of most 
States; the personnel of most in- 
surance departments should be in- 
creased ; insurance supervisory offi- 
cials should strengthen examination 
procedures; there should be closer 
regulation and supervision of 
agency practices; the number of 
policy forms should be reduced and 
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ASSETS 
Bonds Owned $55,571,458.13 
U. S. Government $17,440,448.71 
Canadian Government, Provinces and Cities 1,061,672.85 
Bonds of States of the United States 4,546,882.22 
Municipal Bonds 11,790.596.72 
Railroad Bonds 1,043,706.68 
Public Utility Bonds 14,006,117.71 
Industrial and Other Bonds 5,682,033.24 
Real Estate Loans 36,931,968.76 
On City Property 33,567,702.68 
On Farm Property 3.364,266.08 
Stocks Owned 1,545,807.27 


Cash in Banks and Offices 5,242,857.16 
Real Estate Owned, of which £2.025,267.12 is used in whole or in 

2,861.628.15 
2,964,237.51 
5,757,160.12 


586.747.52 


part for Company purposes 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 
Policy Loans 


Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS $111,461,864.63 
LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts $89.874,094.00 

Reserve, Disability Policies 1,887,236.00 

Reserve for Epidemics 2,000,000.00 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 2,250.000.00 


647,707.17 
1,137,140.48 


Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 


Agents’ Bond Deposits ....... 3h al ba coe ae a 431,116.44 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 484,454.62 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 738,998.48 


$99,450,747.19 
12,01),117.44 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 


Capital and Surplus 


111,461,864.63 








TOTAL LIABILITIES $111,461 63 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1942 $109,860,946.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1942 989,496,802.00 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
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Established 1887 
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Insurance in Force 672 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


_—. 


Assets 221 Million Dollars 


Toronto, Canada 














greater attention given to stand- 
ardized policy forms, etc. 

The TNEC further recom- 
mended: 


“1. A Federal statute is recom- 





A Valuable Connection 
For Capable Life Agents 


Our Company offers its 
Agents numerous specialized 


leads. 


Our moderate size enables us 
to know our Agents and their 
problems. 


Effective Home Office assis- 
tance is available on closings. 


The financial soundness of our 
Company and our full line of 
policy forms (including Juve- 
nile) further help the Agents’ 


endeavors. 
Write for further information. 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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mended preventing life-insurance 
companies from using the mails, 
the radio, or other means or instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce 
to sell insurance in a State where 
they have not been lawfully ad- 
mitted to do business. 

“2. The National Bankruptcy 
Act should be amended to permit 
any State insurance commissioner 
to apply to the appropriate United 
States district court to bring about 
the liquidation or reorganization of 
a life insurance company. If a 
company should be adjudicated 
bankrupt, the designated Federal 
agency or its nominee should be 
appointed to act as conservator 
and advisor during the readjust- 
ment of the company affairs. 

“3. Officers and directors of in- 
surance companies operating in 
more than one State should be 
prohibited by Federal statute from 
using their positions for improper 
personal gain either directly or in- 
directly. The statute should also 
declare life insurance officials not 
only in fact but in the eyes of the 
law trustees required to adhere to 
the strictest fiduciary standards, 
and appropriate civil and criminal 
penalties should be provided. 

“4. It is recommended that an 
appropriate committee of Congress 
or some designated agency of the 
Federal Government be directed to 
conduct a thorough investigation of 
all forms of fire, casualty and ma- 
rine insurance.” 


Another Test Looms 


The Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice has recent- 
ly undertaken an investigation of a 
number of leading fire insurance 
organizations before a_ Federal 
grand jury at Atlanta. This pro- 
ceeding may result in a test of the 
present status of the decision in 
Paul against Virginia. 


The foregoing indicates the jp. 
creasing interest of the Feder] 
Government in a field which had 
previously been practically ignored, 
It is, therefore, incumbent on al] 
branches of the insurance field to 
closely follow economic, legislative, 
political and judicial changes. That 
the insurance business is alert to 
these changes is shown by the 
splended cooperation of all branches 
of the fire insurance business in 
previding protection against the 
war hazard. Other noteworthy in- 
stances of cooperation were shown 
in the solution of the federal tax 
problems in the life insurance field 
and the outstanding record of life 
insurance agents in selling War 
Bonds. Through such cooperative 
efforts in solving problems, the in- 
dustrv will make unnecessary any 
experiments in federal supervision 
of t*e insurance business. 

When we compare the record of 
the insurance business with the 
history of other lines of business, 
somé of which have been under fed- 
eral regulation and control, we can- 
not help but feel that federal super- 
vision would be of little advantage 
to policyholders or the country as 
a whole. 























THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


92nd YEAR OF 
SERVICE 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, ACACIA 
MARKING 50th ANNIVERSARY 


HE life insurance business has 

at least two kinds of pioneers— 
one is the man who, at his com- 
pany’s beginning, did just about 
everything from devising the policy 
forms to selling the insurance to 
issuing the policies to paying the 
claims; the other kind is the execu- 
tive who leads the business by in- 
troducing wise innovations. William 
Montgomery, who is this year 
marking his fiftieth anniversary as 
directing head of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been first one then 
the other kind of pioneer—and 
there are very few left of the first 
kind. 

Mr. Montgomery and the Acacia 
seem to have been linked together 
from birth; at least they were born 
in the same year, 1869, William in 
County Tyrone, North Ireland, on 
December 26, and the Acacia as the 
Masonic Mutual Relief Association 
chartered in Washington by a spe- 
cial act of Congress. In 1892 


HANKERS IFE 


NEBRASKA 
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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


William Montgomery was employed 
by the society to carry on the work 
of its secretary during the latter’s 


portrait of his face. 








_An Olid Waster 


It is not likely that posterity will fall in love 
with us, but not impossible that it may respect 
or sympathize; so a man would rather leave 
behind him a portrait of his spirit than a 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 





What portrait of his spirit could be more impressive and 
practical than a life insurance estate payable as steady 


monthly income to his widow and children? 


W815 company of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





illness, and in the following year 
on his twenty-fourth birthday he 
was appointed secretary to succeed 
the invalid. But he was more than 
simply the association’s secretary 
—he saved it. The society’s di- 
rectors had become so discouraged 
that they were about to dissolve it; 
Montgomery heard of that, ex- 
amined the society’s records, and 
urged, ‘““Let me see what I can do 
with the society.” His earnestness 
and enthusiasm won out, and they 
appointed him secretary. 

At that time the assets were 
about $11,000, and insurance in 
force totaled about $500,000. The 
association was housed in a small 
room on the second floor of 419 11th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., and, 
as Mr. Montgomery recollects it, 
“the office furniture consisted of an 
iron safe, an unpainted school desk 
and a few chairs. There were no 
books and records except the min- 
utes of the board of directors, a 
list of members and a memorandum 
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on each stub in the checkbook show- 
ing the purpose for which that 
check was drawn.” In those days 
William Montgomery was the only 
employee, the entire staff, but he 
immediately began to build up the 
organization, In 1895 a plan of as- 
sessment insurance, graded accord- 
ing to age, was adopted and medical 
examinations were first required. 
On March 4, 1895, the association’s 
first insurance salesman was ap- 
pointed. By 1897 business had so 
increased that a clerk was employed 
at $20 a month. And by 1902 the 
society had been licensed to do busi- 
ness in Virginia, North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania, and its charter 
was amended to authorize the is- 
suance of policies up to $2,000. 


Change From Assessmént 


That first decade has shown 
satisfactory growth, but William 
Montgomery became _ increasingly 
convinced that the assessment 
method should give way to the legal 
reserve plan of insurance, and that 
change was finally made in 1903, 
making Acacia the first fraternal 
organization to maintain legal re- 
serves on life insurance policies. 
The second decade brought still 
further growth, including three 
changes to successively larger quar- 
ters and the writing of more kinds 
of insurance. By 1911 insurance 
in force had increased to $4,152,- 
075; ten years later the total was 
$101,222,295. 

In 1919 William Montgomery 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, which in 1922 had its char- 
ter amended again to make it an 
old line company, again reflecting 
the progressive spirit of its direct- 
ing head. In 1923 a new type of 
agency contract was adopted, pro- 
viding for continuous monthly in- 
come. In 1926 rates were reduced 
on new business and yet dividends 
continued to be paid, thus provid- 
ing profit-sharing life insurance at 
non-participating rates. A _ fur- 
ther charter amendment in 1932 re- 
moved the Masonic requirement for 
policyholders. In 1936 the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
moved into its beautiful new build- 
ing at 51 Louisiana Avenue, facing 
the Capitol. 

Those dates mark some of the 
stepping-stone forward in the past 
half-century that William Mont- 
gomery and Acacia have been work- 
ing together. (Part of that suc- 
cessful progress was described also 
in The Spectator’s study of the 
Acacia’s District of Columbia 
branch office in our December 1942 


issue.) And now, while Acacia has 
more than $100,000,000 of assets 
and approximately $500,000,000 of 
insurance in force, Mr. Montgom- 
ery looks definitely fit for another 
half-century—or at least a good 
part of it. He is still decidedly the 
directing head of the Acacia and in 
addition active in civic affairs, be- 
ing a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Community War Fund 
and of the board of directors of the 
Y.M.C.A., Garfield Hospital, Metro- 
politan Police Boys’ Club and the 
Public Library. He is also a di- 
rector of the American Security & 


Trust Co. and a member of the Na- 
tional Press Club and the Congres- 
sional Country Club. 


Superintendent Of 
Agencies 


Robert H. Denny, who was 
elected superintendent of agencies 
of the State Mutual Life at its an- 
nual meeting Feb. 9 in Worcester, 
was New York City general agent 
between 1936 and 1939, when he en- 
tered the home office agency depart- 
ment as director of agencies. 





Bonds 

First Mortgage Loans 

Loans to Policyholders 
Cash on Hand 

Home Office Building 


Other Real Estate 
Premium Notes 


Total Resources 


Policy Reserves 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Claims Awaiting Completion 


Total Liabilities 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Contingency Reserves 


LIFE ACCIDENT 





37th Annual Statement 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
Financial Condition, December 31, 1942 


Our Resources 


Real Estate Sold on Land Contracts 


Premiums in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest (None past due) 


Our Liabilities 


Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders 
Dividends to Polievholders for 1943 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1943 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


Surplus for the Protection of Policyholders 
Total Liabilities and Surplus 
Insurance in Force, Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest in the 
Company’s History 


The Quality of the Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities Make this One 
of the Outstanding Life Insurance Companies Upon Any Basis of 
Comparison 


$11,835,173.00 
9,134,432.40 
2,546,181.82 
941,601.55 
559,500.00 
464,138.01 
280,197.32 
498,017.28 
121,217.10 
34,491.62 


$26,414,950.10 


$22,423,557.12 
623,516.45 
204,000.00 
356,924.88 
77,300.00 
14,825.18 
74,721.02 
None 


$23,774,844.65 


$1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
640,105.45 





$ 2,640,105.45 
$26,414,950.10 


HEALTH HOSPITAL 
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Another important sales ‘tool’ Union 

Central provides its field force. Another 

reason why Union Central agents like 
to work for this company! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A COMPLETE “KIT” 


UNION CENTRAL 





ASSOCIATIONS 


The officers of the American Institute of Actv- 
aries, working in cooperation with the officers of the 
Actuarial Society, have agreed that each organiza- 
tion will hold only one meeting in 1943. For the 
Institute this meeting, which will be the annua] 
meeting as required by the constitution, will, if con- 
ditions permit, be held on June 3 and 4, 1943, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


* *% * 


Recognizing that women are beneficiaries of 90 
per cent of all life insurance policies and now ac- 
count for about 25 per cent of the number of policies 
bought, Harper’s Bazaar magazine devoted much 
of its February issue to educating its readers on the 
meaning and uses of life insurance. Tying in with 
this educational effort, members of local life under- 
writers associations, through the cooperation of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, had 
establish booths at sevéral of the nation’s major 
department stores to assist shoppers with their life 
insurance problems. 

¥ * * 

Paul Orr, Jr., assistant manager of the Ives and 
Myrick Agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Con- 
pany of New York, was selected as educational vice- 
president by the board of directors of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New York, Ine. 
Mr. Orr succeeded Edward L. Reiley, who has trans- 
ferred to Cleveland. 

* %* * 

The Medical Section, American Life Convention, 
will not hold its 33rd Annual Meeting next June, Dr. 
B. F. Byrd, medical director, National Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn., Secretary 
of the Section, has announced. 

* * * 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford, Connecticut, has moved its offices from 64 
Pear] Street to 115 Broad Street, the transfer being 
required by the taking over of the former building 
by the Internal Revenue Department. The move was 
made in February. 

s & a 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has appointed J. Arthur Cope as assistant 
manager of the Detroit office. Mr. Cope was gradu- 
ated from Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, 
Va., and from Penn State in 1934. He was associated 
with the International Silver Company previous to 
his joining the F. O. H. Williams agency of Con- 
necticut General Life as a personal producer in 1936. 


* * * 


Establishment of a new Union Central Agency in 
Boston under the management of T. L. Fowler has 
been announced by Wendell F. Hanselman, vice- 
president of The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The appointment was effective last month. 
Geo. P. Williams, who was named acting manager 
of the Denver Agency of the company immediately 
following the death of Guy C. Lyman, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the agency. 





Announcement is made by Ray P. Cox, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies of the California- 
Western States Life Insurance Company, of the ap- 
pointment of Justin F. Simons as Fresno Manager 
for the company. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


F, to our friends in the United States, the steep 

advance recorded in Canadian life insurance sales 
during 1942 was taken as a flash in the pan, we hasten 
to report that thus far in 1943 the tempo has changed 
very little. But, strange as it seems, that doesn’t 
mean more milk and honey for the company executives, 
the majority of whom are finding themselves taxed 
to the limit of their ability to overcome the growing 
severity of the manpower problem. Tough as it may 
be even now, it will become even more so as soon as 
1943 plans to draft married men into the army really 
get into full swing. 

* * * 

ERVICE has always been one of the most valued 
S assets of life insurance companies on this side 
of the border. From the goodwill angle alone, its 
value cannot be figured in dollars and cents. Now the 
companies find that, due to unavoidable circumstances, 
it is necessary to curtail this work drastically. So 
that some companies will not be placed at any dis- 
advantage, it is the general understanding that any 
action which might be taken will be pretty well 
uniform throughout the industry. 

* * * 

N an effort to eliminate much of the clerical work 
| of the past, as well as many overtime chores which 
cropped up day in and day out to get prospects on 
the dotted line, it is beginning to look as if special 
policies and quotations are on the way out for the 
duration. Those special contracts that the agent used 
to work on just “‘won’t be,” we are given to under- 
stand. Head office will not have the time nor the 
men to prepare them for an official okay. Actuarial 
and underwriting departments, under present man- 
power conditions, could not begin to handle them 
to the extent they did before the war. 

Numerous other methods of cutting down what 
can be termed unessential work in wartime will prob- 
ably be in full swing before 1943 becomes too far 
advanced. There will be the consolidation of depart- 
ments; ordinary policy loan and automatic premium 
loan procedure will be combined; premium notices 
to policyholders will probably be cut down to one 
instead of three (this move is now well under way) ; 
automatic transfer of policy records because of 
changed addresses will be discontinued. 

* * * 
rr suggestion that has come forward is 
that methods of settlement of a policy be re- 
stricted to one of the usual settlement options in a 
policy, instead of the choice of a vast number. Too, 
it is beginning to look as if those investigations which 
the companies normally conducted into various phases 
of their work will have to be discontinued, for the 
duration as least. Widespread adoption of this idea 
would cancel studies of such matters as non-medical 
insurance experience as well as research in mortality 
experience and other such items of importance. 
* * * 

OO, for the duration, prospective policyholders may 

not expect to be given the choice of an almost 
unlimited number of policies. The current trend seems 
to be toward fewer standard types. And, to further 
cut down on unnecessary work at head office,” policy- 
holders will be encouraged to study their policies them- 
selves for information which may be available there, 
rather than writing in to the company. 































LEADS THAT START THINGS 


A Fidelity manager, destroying some old files, 
writes that he hated to part with one which carried 
the record of service over the years to a policy- 
holder who became a close friend. 


The file showed the lead card by which his first 
contact was made and the papers relating to all 
the business subsequently sold as a result of that 
opening. 


“Here,” writes the agent, “‘is the letter from the 
widow asking me to help close his affairs. Truly 
the Lead Service gets the credit for this business 

. and the friendship which grew from it.” 


Fidelity’s Lead Service has been serving agents 
profitably for twenty-seven years. 
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N 
HUNTED 


Does the ghost of some former prospect ever 
point an accusing finger at you and say: “Why 
weren’t you more persistent? Why didn’t you 
insist that I take out that Life Insurance Policy 
that would mean so much to my wife and family 
today?” For the Life Insurance salesman, there 
is also that brighter picture .. . the knowledge 
that his persistence has, in so many cases, been 
the means of providing comfort, future security 
and financial independence for numerous families. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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With The Editors 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Persistent—For over seventy-five 
years the Federal Government has 
toyed with the idea of centralized 
control of insurance, but through- 
out the same period the courts of 
the Nation have upheld the Paul 
vs. Virginia Supreme Court ruling 
of 1868 that insurance is not com- 
merce. Terrence F. Cunneen re- 
views the many decisions down 
through the years and demon- 
strates how self-policing, supple- 
mented by State supervision, has 
served to maintain the institution 
of life insurance as the most stable 
business on earth.—Page 4. 


* * 
Extension—When the Govern- 
ment widened the tax base it 


automatically widened the field of 
life insurance prospects. Gifts, 
death duties and even funds for 
emergencies created by the swiftly 
changing and ever-mounting in- 
come taxes, all demand that rich 
and poor alike look to policy own- 
ership for first line reserves. Wil- 
liam Henry Fissell, of the Security 
Mutual Life, offers a practical dis- 
cussion of how the life insurance 
agent can use the tax approach in 
his every-day sales effort. Page 8. 


Inspiration—-According to Vic- 
tor M. Sieving, agent of the Pa- 
cific Mutual, this quality consists 
primarily of persistency, or con- 
stancy. At any rate, it means suc- 
cess in selling and it calls for con- 
tinuous effort every day. Page 12. 


Additional—Readers will want 
to know what others think about 
common problems, so attention is 
invited to page 10 and a new de- 
partment of Letters to the Editor: 
on page |4 will be found the sec- 
ond of a regular series of tabloid 
discussions of important |e gal 
cases of interest and import to life 
insurance salesmen. 


Departments — An operational! 
survey of The Travelers’, 55 John 
Street Agency, in New York City 
is written this month by Winthrop 
A. Hamlin on page 16; John H 
Rees contributes a batch of Public 
Opinion, page 38. 
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Government Moves 


HE group life insurance plan 
T approved by the Maritime 

Commission and now known 
as the “Maritime Commission 
Standard Plan of Contributory 
Group Insurance” is applicable 
to all shipyards working 100 per 
cent on MC contracts. An- 
nounced purpose of the pian is to 
encourage all shipyards to par- 
ticipate in group life insurance 
programs for their employees. 

Under the plan, workers earn- 


ing less than $1.25 an hour may - 


obtain life insurance for $1,000 
and those earning more than that 
amount can get $2,000 of life in- 
surance, with health and acci- 
dent benefits in addition. 

The division of insurance of 
the Maritime Commission has 
notified all shipyards (operating 
100 per cent on MC contracts) 
that it is prepared to approve the 
Standard Plan in which half of 
the employer's cost and a proper 
administration expense are made 
reimbursable items. 

The expansion of the ship- 
building program under the 
stress of war has, in many in- 
stances, caused transfer of key 
men from their original occupa- 
tions to shipyards, thus placing 
them in danger of losing such 
group life insurance as they may 
have had. Many of the new ship- 
yards do not have group life in- 
surance although contributory 
group life coverage has been in 
effect with the majority of large 
employers for years. 


Under the approved Maritime 
Commission plan the business is 
written in the regular private 
life companies which handle 
group. From the standpoint of a 
visioned private enterprise that 
part of the whole picture is all 
right. On the other hand, some 
persons who are vitally inter- 
ested in the voluntary actions of 
the institution of life insurance 
—unspurred by government— 
may wonder why it was neces- 
sary for the Maritime Commis- 
sion to urge group life insurance. 
Perhaps they will become crit- 
ical and allege that the MC ac- 
tion would have been needless 
had private enterprise done an 
adequate sales job. 

However, the idea that govern- 
ment will reimburse the em- 
ployer for half his costs, plus 
administration expense, under 
the approved MC group life in- 
surance plan has a certain inher- 
ent element which is worth ex- 
amination by free private enter- 
prise. Actually, it means that 
the employer is getting a partial 
handout from government and 
his reaction may be inimical to 
the underlying good of private 
life insurance. It may be that 
private life insurance companies 
could have furnished the neces- 
sary group coverage for shipyard 
workers on a_ pooling basis 
through a single designated unit. 

It is up to life insurance men 
everywhere to present the case 
for private life insurance enter- 
prise in its correct light persist- 
ently lest it be engulfed in a 
wave of government paternalism. 








ONLY THE MARGINS ARE CHANGED 


HIS issue of The Spectator does not have the extra wide 
margins of previous issues which added to the appearance 


of the magazine. 


The War Production Board order (6-244) requires all maga- 
zine publishers, who use one hundred tons of paper or more a 
year to reduce their consumption in 1943 by 10% from the cor- 


responding quarter in 1942. 


The readiest way to do this without impairing our service to 
our readers is to use smaller sheets of paper and take the differ- 
ence out of the margins. So this is what we have done to The 
Spectator starting in the March issue. 

We trust that our readers will accept this necessary war time 
adjustment in the same spirit in which it is made by The 


Spectator. 
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NEXT MONTH 


OCIAL Security extension both in 

this country and abroad is at 
oresent occupying the attention of 
thoughtful planners for the better 
world of tomorrow. Especially has 
the Beveridge Report focussed atten- 
tion on this subject. In the April num- 
ber of The Spectator, the editor wil 
discuss the comparative methods and 
values of such plans as are in opero- 
tion here and overseas. 


N a sales feature by Max Von Babo 

two typical characters of these 
troubled times are pictured. First is 
the prosperous and conservative busi- 
ness man prospect who assures the 
modern life insurance agent thot it 
is useless for him to attempt to sel 
him more life insurance. He explains 
that the heavy demands of taxation 
his investments in War Bonds, etc. 
make it impossible for him to con 
sider additional commitments of this 
nature. The agent in turn assures the 
prospect that he long since stopped 
trying to sell life insurance, that he 
‘has found greater rewards and 
greater personal satisfaction by of- 
fering a service which educates 
people to become buyers of the kind 
of life insurance which will do them 
the most good."’ He maintains that 
too much life insurance has been sold 
in the past simply on the théory that 
any policy is so valuable that the 
purchaser cannot go wrong, and that 
too much of the wrong kind of insur 
ance was thus allowed to lapse. 


ART two of the Hall of Fame ar- 

ticle on the career of Charles 
Evans Hughes, which was omitted 
from this issue due to unavoidable 
delays in obtaining source material 
will appear in the April number. 
Robert W. Sheehan will devote the 
second installment more to the in- 
vestigation itself than to the biod- 
raphy of the subject. 


Essential Service 


and Supplies, a non-profit, co-operative organization 

formed in 1910 and having a membership of 250 hos- 
pitals, Maury Maverick, of the War Production Board, 
declared that a crisis impended over inadequate bed ac- 
commodations in American hospitals. He estimated that 
between 70,000 and 100,000 beds were available in military 
hospitals, with a total of some 324,000 beds in the United 
States, and occupancy of 75 to 80 per cent. In civilian hos- 
pitals, occupancy ranged from 75 to 86 per cent. Veterans’ 
hospitals now have 85,000 beds and authorization for but 
15,000 more. As a result the Bureau memorialized President 
Roosevelt to nz..e a commission to study the problem to the 
end that greater efficiency be achieved by hospitals in prepa- 
ration against that unwished-for day when space may be 
needed for our wounded soldiers. 


Brena's a meeting of the Hospital Bureau of Standards 


The sentiment behind this resolution might well be sup- 
ported by all insurance companies, writing accident, health, 
life, liability, and compensation protection, Certainly any 
inadequacies in the facilities for caring for the sick and in- 
jured will be reflected in an increased loss cost for these 
types of business. 


Every insurance man should constitute himself a member 
of a self-functioning committee in his home community to 
survey the present and potential facilities for taking care of 
the civilian population under whatever conditions the army 
might impose. In practically every city in the United States 
there will be found buildings available for emergency use 
as hospitals. Thousands of dollars in loss payments might 
well be obviated by a preliminary survey which would result 
in quick and easy transition from their present state to 
fore-determined temporary accommodations for the sick and 
injured. 


The business of insurance is concerned essentially with 
a variety of services which are conducted primarily for the 
common good. When such institutions as hospitals are not 
maintained on an efficient basis, insurance suffers. Conse- 
quently, even were not insurance in its natural objectives 
actuated for the common good, insurance men in their own 
selfish interests must exercise their concerted efforts in be- 
half of every enterprise devoted to the protection of life and 


property. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


Paul V. McNutt pleading before a 


inent 1940 possibility as 

United States Presidential 
candidate and currently chairman 
of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, was born July 18, 1891, in a 
frame cottage at Franklin, Ind., 
the son of John Crittenden and 
Ruth Neely McNutt. Although del- 
icate as a child, in high school at 
Martinsville, Ind., Paul McNutt be- 
came president of his class, pitcher 
on the baseball team, organizer of 
a dramatic club, and founder of a 
school publication. 

His ability to achieve leadership 
continued to express itself after 
his matriculation in 1909 at Indi- 
ana University, where he became 
editor of the campus paper and 
class president. At this point in 
his career, it is interesting to note 
that his rival for campus leader- 
ship was a radical student named 
Wendell Willkie. 


Pp’. VORIES McNUTT, prom- 
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Adversity tests both men and institutions. 


When history 


records the events through which this Nation passed during 
recent years it will depict how investments in life insurance 
eased the strain and alleviated the distress of the individual. 
The stability of life insurance as an investment has been 
demonstrated in a time of great stress. 


—Paul V. McNutt. 


ee 
Harris & Ewing Photo 


special Congressional committee for assistance in meeting defense 


migration problems. 


After his graduation from the 
University, his family obtained a 
loan on their home in order to send 
him to Harvard to study law; and 
it was from Harvard in 1916 that 
he received his law degree. 

The practice of law at home en- 
gaged him until enlistment in the 
army in 1917. From the army he 
emerged after the first World War 
with the rank of major, although 
he had seen no overseas service. 
Mr. McNutt then became a pro- 
fessor in the law department oi! 
Indiana University, and at the age 
of 34 was made dean of the law 
school. While dean, he showed in- 
terest in the local American Legion 
Post, of which he was a charter 
member. His ability to organize 
and assume leadership won him the 
post commandership; later the 
State command; and finally (1928- 
29) the national command, in 
spite of the fact that many of the 


delegates wanted a commander 
with overseas experience. 

Although a Democrat in 4 
strongly Republican State, McNutt 
was elected Governor of Indiana in 
1933. As Governor, he instituted 
progressive legislation. In 1937 he 
was appointed United States Com-¥ 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, 
leaving that post two years later) 
to become Federal Security Ad 
ministrator in Washington. 

His wife is the fermer Kathleen 
Timolat of San Antonio, and they ® 
have ‘one daughter, Louise. 

In an article in the magazine, 
Life, Jack Alexander describes Me- 
Nutt as follows: “He is conscious ® 
of his bodily grandeur—his six 
feet-two of height, his 195 Iks., his ; 
pale blue eyes and umbrageous> 
black brows—and has got more out 
of a head of platinum hair than 
any other American, barring pos 
sibly the late Jean Harlow.” 





